
Contemporary Artists’ Books in the Art Library: 

A Growing West Coast Resource 



George Maciunas. FJuxus I. Self-published by this graphic designer in New York City, 1964. 


Many people do not know what artists’ books 
are. Visitors entering the Art Library glance at 
the exhibits and then draw nearer to investigate 
these intriguing bookworks. They see scattered 
across the exhibit cases an assortment of inno¬ 
vative book objects: an accordion-pleated book, 


its pages flecked with concrete poetry and visu¬ 
al images; a meticulously designed fine-printed 
book; a reconstructed object now a multiple 
work hardly remembering the book form it once 
had; a multi-dimensional book linking words 
and images in a non-linear view of reality; a 
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wooden crate packed with prints and found ob¬ 
jects; a bound series of photographs in provoca¬ 
tive sequence. These are artists’ books — not 
artbooks or books on art, not livres d’artiste, 
certainly not livres de luxe, but artworks in 
book form. 

The current series of Art Library exhibitions 
featuring artists’ books reflect several lively re¬ 
cent developments. Last year, the Department of 
Art, Design and Art History, sparked by interest 
from Professor Ray Brown, Department Head, 
and Assistant Professor Barbara Drucker, initi¬ 
ated a program to study the contemporary phe¬ 
nomenon of artists’ books and to encourage stu¬ 
dents to explore the making of bookworks. In 
support of this new program, the Art Library 
focused its collection development efforts on 
strengthening the existing artists’ book collec¬ 
tion. The “Judith A. Hoffberg Collection of 
Bookworks and Artists’ Publications,” a fine 
melange of approximately 2,000 artists’ books 
personally collected during the past two and a 
half decades, was offered for sale to the Art Li¬ 
brary. Funding support from Russell Shank, 
University Librarian, gave us the impetus we 
needed. Not long afterwards, University of Cali¬ 
fornia Shared Purchases funding was approved, 
along with the designation of the UCLA Art Li¬ 
brary as the UC resource for artists’ books. A 
final donation, from the UCLA Art Council, 
provided the total funding needed to acquire 
this important addition to the collection. These 
efforts stimulated other important acquisitions. 
Word reached us of the availability of a fine 
original copy of George Maciunas’ FJuxus I 
(1964), a landmark in the development of the 
artists’ book genre, which we added to the rap¬ 
idly growing Art Library collection. 

The origins of the artists’ book genre have 
been traced back to several major artists and 
renowned art movements. William Blake, with 
his wife’s help, self-published his works, com¬ 
bining his writings, images, and print design in 
book form. And Stephane Mallarme sought to 
find “meaning in format.” His good friend, Paul 
Valery, described his impressions of Mallarme’s 
influential last poem, “Un Coup de des” (1897), 
illustrated by Odilon Redon: “Mallarme finally 
showed me how the words were arranged on the 
page. It seemed to me that I was looking at the 
form and pattern of a thought, placed for the 
first time in infinite space. . .” Mallarme influ¬ 
enced the Futurists, Marinetti, and Apollinaire, 


and artists from the Bauhaus, Dada, and Sur¬ 
realist schools. Susi R. Bloch, in her essay “The 
Book Stripped Bare” (Artists’ Books: A Critical 
Anthology and Sourcebook, Peregrine-Smith, 
1985), analyzes these developments, realizing 
that these artists and art movements offer sig¬ 
nificant clues for us. 

Contemporary artists’ books, however, differ 
significantly from these historic examples. 
More than a quarter of a century ago, the phe¬ 
nomenon cropped up unannounced, displaying 
the particular attributes of the early sixties. Ed 
Ruscha is often identified as the first artist to 
reveal the book as a primary format for art. 
“Ruscha’s distinction is that for several years he 
produced books as a first order activity and pub- 
lished them in comparatively large num¬ 
bers. . .” (Clive Phillpot, “Some Contemporary 
Artists and Their Books,” in Artists’ Books: A 
Critical Anthology and Sourcebook). Ruscha’s 
first book, the deadpan Twentysix Gasoline Sta¬ 
tions (1962), broke the mold. Here was an inex¬ 
pensive, distinctively designed but unlimited 
edition of a new sort of book/artwork ready for 
us to handle and enjoy. The artist now had an 
alternative space to explore, outside the gallery 
system, away from the idea of art as a precious 
commodity offered in signed or numbered edi¬ 
tions, towards the inexpensive, easily accessi¬ 
ble, potentially democratic artist-produced 
bookwork. 

George Maciunas, graphic designer and an in¬ 
fluential presence in the artworld during the 
sixties, experimented with art objects, perfor¬ 
mance art, and artmail while he presided over, 
edited, and coordinated all Fluxus activities. 
He was responsible for designing most of the 
Fluxus editions. Fluxus I, mentioned above, 
was stored in wood or masonite boxes which 
could be stamped and mailed without any addi¬ 
tional wrapping. The work is an anthology of 
about fifty pages, most of which are manila en¬ 
velopes holding loose items of performance 
scores and conceptual pieces. The whole is 
bolted together with three nuts and bolts. A 
small, square, accordion-pleated booklet with 
innovative typography design is glued to the 
back envelope-page and lists the artists whose 
work is included, such as Dick Higgins, Christo, 
Yoko Ono, and others. Maciunas took the book 
form far into the world of objects. 

More and more artists, whether early or later 
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Barbara Drucker (Department of Art, Design and Art History). The Golden Age. Artist’s Book, 1983. 


in their careers, such as Chris Burden, Sol 
LeWitt, Michael Snow, Nikki de Saint Phalle, 
and Susan King, are drawn to the artists’ book 
genre. The complex development of this genre 
is reflected in our collection. 

Some artists respond to the strong appeal of 
the diaristic potential of these bookworks. Bar¬ 
bara Drucker’s The Golden Age (1983) is an inti¬ 
mate diary tying images with words to unfold 
this personal story, using past and present 
events from her own life. A hand-sized book, it 
is filled with images that hold open the pages as 
if vulnerable to our gaze. Sometimes words are 
cut and superimposed on book pages. Other 
times scraps of words, “The heart will by-and- 
by be still,” reach out from a darkened page 
with haunting images of man and woman, snips 
of cut hair, and other objects. We find ourselves 
caught emotionally, this story intertwined with 
our own memories. 

A traditional codex in format, Keith A. 
Smith’s Book 91 (1982) would hardly stand out 
on a library shelf. Other than the fact that there 
is no spine title, its white Centennial cloth bind¬ 


ing looks much like many nicely handbound 
books in our collection. But the similarity ends 
there. Open the book and you will find a 
windowed and punched half-title leaf inviting a 
look through to the following page — one which 
at first glance is blank. Closer inspection reveals 
an embossed title which emerges from the sur¬ 
face as a pattern of light and shade. A short 
length of cord woven into the paper hints at 
what is to follow. Smith calls this work a string 
book. It is an elaboration of a prototype, Stitch¬ 
es, which was done as a one-of-a-kind work in 
1972. Book 91, however, was published in an 
edition of fifty. It is an experience in light and, 
yes, sound of a sort — a rhythmic play of light 
and shadow as well as vibration. (The artist sug¬ 
gests that the book be read with a single light 
source at a forty-five-degree angle to the left of 
the book, three feet distant.) It is interesting to 
experience the changing rhythm as one works 
with the cords while turning the pages. At times 
the string pattern is complex; at others, quite 
simple. Occasionally its flow through the book 
suddenly stops, to be resumed again a few blank 
pages later. Here and there, patterns of punched 
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Keith A. Smith. Book 91. Published by Space Heater Multiples in Barrytown, New York, 1982. Signed by the artist. Number 44 of 50 copies. 


holes foreshadow the final pages where sound 
gives way entirely to light filtering through pat¬ 
terns of punched holes. The strings disappear 
completely. 

Steven Chayt’s Boat Ride Mock-Up (1975) 
challenges nearly every notion of what a book 
should be. A collection of cards in a small box, 
this work abandons whatever control a binding 
would exert on the reader. Instead, there is free¬ 
dom to manipulate the text, to attempt to im¬ 
pose order on a collection of what seems very 
much like a pack of flashcards from a fourth- 
grade classroom. However, there are no simple 
multiplication problems here. Nineteen cards. 
From one, which might be a “title page” with its 
paradoxical title “accompanying word,” to one 
containing a mysterious symbol, to many which 
have mylar overlays, doubling their capacity to 
excite, there is no clue as to how these cards 
should be arranged, and little to assure one that 
they do, in fact, relate at all to the title. Playing 
with them, the reader finds relief at the occa¬ 


sional two or three cards which work together to 
make some sort of sense, takes solace in the one 
or two which seem to relate to a theme. But 
more than that never happens. Trying to get 
some message from the pile is hard work; and 
then, trying to restore them to “proper order” 
unsettles the soul. Who knows, after all, wheth¬ 
er or not they were in the right order in the first 
place. All the while, questions flood the mind: 
what is Chayt trying to say? (Or, is he merely 
trying to frustrate the unsuspecting reader?) 
Was this really a mock up, or is it the finished 
work? Pinholes in the upper corners of each 
card are evidence that these cards were dis¬ 
played on a bulletin board — perhaps in the 
artist’s studio; perhaps in a publisher’s office; 
or perhaps by some previous owner trying to 
unravel the mystery. Will we ever figure this 
work out, or was it never intended to be any¬ 
thing other than a conundrum? 

If we have piqued your curiosity and you 
would like to actually see and “read” these in- 
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Stephen Chayt. Boat Ride Mock-Up. Box book. Produced in 1975 by the artist. 


novative bookworks, come to the Art Library, ing special collection of artists’ books, 
enjoy our exhibition series, and view our grow- f.P.L. and R.R. 


Clark Seminar Series Continues 


In October 1985 UCLA’s William Andrews 
Clark Memorial Library began a series of semi¬ 
nars entitled “Mind & Body,” arranged by G.S. 
Rousseau, Clark Library Professor, 1985-86. The 
series continues in 1986 with the following 
seminars: 

Friday, February 7 

The Marquis de Sade Sr the Discourses of Pain: 

Literature Sr Medicine during the Revolution 
David B. Morris, writer 

Friday, March 21 

States of Mind: Enlightenment Sr Natural 
Philosophy 

Simon Schaffer, Cambridge University 
Friday, April 11 

Thomas Willis S' His Circle: Brain Sr Mind in 
Seventeenth-Century Medicine 
Robert Frank, UCLA 

Friday, May 2 

Medicine, Racism, Anti-Semitism: A Dimension 


of Enlightenment 

Richard H. Popkin, Washington University 
Friday, June 6 

Mind S' Body in the Clinic: Alexander Crichton, 
Philippe Pinel, Sr the Birth of Psychiatry 
Dora Weiner, UCLA 

Seminars convene at 2 p.m. at the Clark Li¬ 
brary, 2520 Cimarron Street, Los Angeles. For 
more information call (213) 731-8529. 

The following seminars were previously pre¬ 
sented: Barely Touching: A Social Perspective 
on Mind Sr Body, Roy Porter, The Wellcome In¬ 
stitute for the History of Medicine, London; 
Locke Sr Wittgenstein: Mind Sr Will, Philippa 
Foot, UCLA; “Running Out of Matter’’: The 
Body Exercised in Eighteenth-Century Eiction, 
Carol Houlihan Flynn, New York University; 
and Of Masks Sr Mills: The Enlightened Doctor 
Sr His Frightened Patient, Antonie M. 
Luyendijk-Elshout, University of Leiden & Na¬ 
tional Boerhaave Museum. 
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Biomedical Library, Medical Classics Honors Franklin D. Murphy 


The UCLA Biomedical Library and the UCLA 
Programs in Medical Classics honored Dr. 
Franklin D. Murphy on the evening of Decem¬ 
ber 3, 1985 with a special program to mark his 
upcoming seventieth birthday. In Dr. Murphy’s 
honor, the Biomedical Library’s History and 
Special Collections Division made an exciting 
purchase, Vincenzo Chiarugi’s Della Pazzia of 
1793. This work was the focus of the evening’s 
Medical Classics lecture, given by the world’s 
leading authority on Chiarugi, Dr. George Mora, 
Medical Director of the Astor Home for Chil¬ 
dren, Rhinebeck, New York, and Research Affil¬ 
iate in History of Medicine, Yale University 
School of Medicine. 

Following Dr. Mora’s talk, approximately 100 
guests adjourned to the Biomedical Library’s 
Rare Book Room to view the only known pre¬ 
sentation copy of Chiarugi’s Della Pazzia, a 
work which is significant for its early advocacy 
of the reform of mental hospitals. Few copies of 
the book survive; the Biomedical Library copy 
is one of only five in this country. 

After the book viewing, guests reconvened at 
the James E. West Center for a special Italian 
dinner. Over dessert, several distinguished as¬ 
sociates of Dr. Murphy offered remarks about his 
contributions to book collecting and library de¬ 
velopment. Jake Zeitlin, antiquarian bookseller, 
referred to Dr. Murphy as the “cultural godfa¬ 
ther” of Los Angeles, and spoke of his collecting 
zeal, which dates back to Dr. Murphy’s teenage 
days in Kansas when he purchased an original 
Durer print from the Apocalypse series for $40. 
Robert Vosper, University Librarian Emeritus 
and Professor Emeritus, spoke of his long and 
successful partnership building library collec¬ 
tions with Dr. Murphy. Alison Bunting, 
Biomedical Librarian, told of her interactions 
with Dr. Murphy, and made the formal presenta¬ 
tion of the two-volume Chiarugi study. She also 
announced a gift of eighty-six books in the field 
of otology made by Dr. Victor Goodhill in honor 
of Dr. Murphy. 

In accepting the tributes paid to him, Dr. Mur¬ 
phy related a little-known “fact” about Jake 
Zeitlin. “He’s a horticulturalist: he specializes 
in ‘black tulips’ — books so rare that they can 



Left to right: Jake Zeitlin, Franklin D. Murphy, Alison Bunting, and 
Robert Vosper. 


only be compared to black tulips.” 

The two-volume Chiarugi work is just such a 
black tulip. In fact, Jake Zeitlin has remarked 
that it is the rarest book he has ever handled; in 
all his years of bookselling, he has never known 
of another copy for sale. Apparently the work’s 
scarcity is due to the fact that most of the copies 
were lost during a flood in Florence just after 
the work was printed. 

Chiarugi is now recognized as one of the 
greatest psychiatrists of all time. In 1788 in 
Florence he assumed directorship of the mental 
hospital of San Bonifacio, which he developed 
into a model institution, introducing funda¬ 
mental reforms in the treatment of the mentally 
ill. Not only was he the first to inaugurate in 
Italy, and perhaps the world, a system of post¬ 
mortem examinations to study the brains of the 
insane, but he also encouraged the patients to 
work and encouraged their attendants to prac¬ 
tice kindness towards them. He was also the 
first director of an institution for the insane in 
Europe to abandon the use of chains and fetters. 

In the Della Pazzia, Chiarugi presents the di¬ 
agnosis and prognosis of mental disease and di¬ 
vides insanity, formerly thought to be an imbal¬ 
ance in the activity of the sensorium, into the 
three categories of melancholia, mania, and de¬ 
mentia. He stresses the importance of psycho¬ 
therapy and of specialized treatment to sedate 
the hyperactive and to stimulate the atonic. 
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If Dr. Murphy has been in general a cultural 
godfather for Los Angeles, he has been in par¬ 
ticular a special patron to the Biomedical Li¬ 
brary’s History and Special Collections Divi¬ 
sion. He has continually and energetically en¬ 
couraged the development of the Library’s col¬ 
lections and has also lent support to the UCLA 
Programs in Medical Classics. The acquisition 
of the Chiarugi work is especially appropriate in 


view of Dr. Murphy’s particular interest not 
only in medical history, but also in Italian 
books, an interest demonstrated by his involve¬ 
ment in the Department of Special Collections’ 
Aldine and Early Italian Printing holdings. 

To Dr. Murphy and to Chiarugi, we say mille 
grazie. 

V.S. 


Student Book Collection Competition 


UCLA’s book-loving community can antici¬ 
pate some excitement over the next few months 
as this year’s Robert B. Campbell Student Book 
Collection Competition gets under way. Stu¬ 
dent book collectors at UCLA are, once again, 
being invited to participate in the Library’s thir¬ 
ty-eighth annual competition. A grand total of 
$900 in prizes will be awarded. These include a 
graduate and undergraduate first prize of $300 
each, a graduate and undergraduate second 
prize of $125 each, and a special prize of $50. In 
addition, each finalist will receive a special gift 
book courtesy of the University of California 
Press. Winning collections will be on display in 
the College Library Rotunda for about a month 
following the contest. 

The late Robert B. Campbell, founder of 
Campbell’s Book Store and the original book¬ 
seller to the UCLA community, established the 
competition at UCLA in 1949. It is currently 
sponsored by Blanche Campbell, the Friends of 
the UCLA Library, the Southern California 
Chapter of the Antiquarian Booksellers Associ¬ 
ation of America, and the Library Staff Associ¬ 
ation. 


To enter the competition a student must sub¬ 
mit a typed one-page statement describing how 
and why the collection was assembled, an an¬ 
notated bibliography of the collection, and a 
bibliography, also annotated, of up to ten addi¬ 
tional titles which the contestant would like to 
add in the future. Collections are limited to no 
more than fifty items. Brochures describing the 
contest entry rules are available in the various 
campus libraries. The deadline for submission 
is Monday, April 7. Final judging will take place 
on Tuesday, April 22 and awards will be pre¬ 
sented that afternoon at 3 p.m. in an informal 
ceremony in the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions in the University Research Library. 

Questions concerning the competition may 
be directed to the members of the Student Book 
Collection Committee: Barbara Edelson (Chair), 
Reserve Section, Biomedical Library; Tom Fry, 
College Librarian; Joan Kaplowitz, Education & 
Psychology Library; and Betsy Sandoz, Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections, University Re¬ 
search Library. 

J.K. 


Historic Hospitals of Europe, 1200-1981 


An exhibit depicting the combined historical, 
visual, social, religious, and human aspects of 
the hospital as an institution is on display in the 
Biomedical Library during the Winter Quarter. 
The exhibit consists of several hundred photo¬ 


graphs loaned through the courtesy of Grace 
Goldin, a poet and photographer, and the co¬ 
author, with John D. Thompson, of The Hospi¬ 
tal: A Social and Architectural History (Yale 
University Press, 1975). In addition to the pho- 
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tographs, a number of rare books relating to hos¬ 
pital history from the History and Special Col¬ 
lections Division are on view. 

Goldin, who lectured on “The Historic Hospi¬ 
tal: An Artist’s Perception” in the UCLA Pro¬ 
grams in Medical Classics series last year, has 
photographed many of the oldest surviving Eu¬ 


ropean hospitals during a series of trips over a 
period of nearly twenty years. Her photographs 
have previously been exhibited at the National 
Library of Medicine, the Armed Forces Institute 
of Pathology, and the Wangensteen Library of 
the University of Minnesota. The exhibit con¬ 
tinues through March 27. 

V.S. 


Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by): Cozened into knowledge: Selections (most¬ 
ly eighteenth-century) from the Children’s Book 
Collection. On display through March 31. Con¬ 
temporary Yugoslavia in Literature and the 
Arts. On display during the month of February. 

In the Department of Special Collections: A 

Bouquet of Victorian Valentines. On display 
during the month of February. 

In the Art Library: Artists’ Books Exhibition 
#15: Invitational One-of-a-Kind Group Show. 
On display from February 1 through March 3. 
Selections from the Judith Hoffberg Collection 
of Artists' Books. On display from February 1 
through March 31. Artists’ Books Exhibition 
#16: Carolee Schneeman: Journals and 
Notebooks. On display from March 3 through 
April 1. 

In the Biomedical Library: Historic Hospitals of 
Europe, 1200-1981. On display through March 
27. 


University of California 
UCLA Librarian 
Administrative Office 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles, California 90024 


In the Education & Psychology Library: Higher 
Education in the Spotlight. On display through 
March 31. 
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UCLA Acquires Banks’ Florilegium 


With the purchase of the Banks Fioriiegium 
the UCLA Library will possess the tangible re¬ 
sults of a project which the March 1983 issue of 
the magazine Smithsonian suggested “ . . . may 
very well represent the most ambitious, large- 
scale, fine arts printing venture of modern or 
any other times.” The transaction will not be 
complete until after December 1987, the date of 
the production of the last of the thirty-four parts 
of which the Florilegium consists. Acquisition 
of this great work is made possible by private 
donations, funds provided by the Friends of the 
UCLA Library, and the cooperation of several 
branch libraries on campus. The first parts have 
already been received in their specially made 
Solander cases by the Biomedical Library, 
where the Florilegium will be permanently 
housed. 

Although production of this work is current 
and ongoing, it has its origins in the second half 
of the eighteenth century; in reality it is publi¬ 
cation 200 years delayed. When the first Pacific 
voyage of Captain James Cook was being 
planned in 1768 to observe the Transit of Venus 
on the then recently discovered Tahiti (King 
George’s Island), Joseph Banks requested that 
he be appointed naturalist aboard H.M.S. 
Endeavour. The Council of the Royal Society 
wrote to the Lords of the Admiralty, in part, as 
follows: 


Joseph Banks, Esq., Fellow of this Soci¬ 
ety, a gentleman of large fortune, who is 
well versed in natural history, being desir¬ 
ous of undertaking the same voyage, the 
Council very earnestly request ... [that 
Mr. Banks] . . . together with his suite, be¬ 
ing seven persons more (that is eight in 
all), together with their baggage be re¬ 
ceived on board the ship in command of 
Captain Cook. 

The party included Daniel Carl Solander, a fa¬ 
vorite student of the famous Swedish botanist 
Carl Linnaeus; Sydney Parkinson, a gifted artist; 
and, of course, Banks, who paid his own ex¬ 
penses. 

The Endeavour left England on 25 August 
1768 and reached Tahiti where the Transit was 
successfully observed on 3 June 1769. Addi- 
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South Sea Caterpillar, transform’d into a Bath Butterfly, 
Gillray (1757-1815). Hand-colored engraving depicting 
a Bath Butterfly, c. 1795. Department of Special Collec¬ 


tions, University Research Library. 


tional instructions required that if there was 
time after the astronomical work was complet¬ 
ed, the Endeavour should sail southward from 
Tahiti to investigate the latitudes where the 
continent of Terra Australis was believed to be 
located. New Zealand was found on 20 October 
1769 and subsequently circumnavigated and 
mapped by Cook. On 20 April 1770 the east 
coast of Australia (New South Wales) was dis¬ 
covered. The Endeavour progressed northward 
along the Great Barrier Reef and on to Batavia 
(Djakarta). Here Parkinson contracted malaria 
and later died at sea. The expedition, known 
sometimes as Banks’ voyage, returned to En¬ 
gland in July 1771. 

During this great voyage, the forerunner of 
other biological expeditions including Darwin 
in the Beagle sixty years later, the scientists col¬ 
lected specimens and made an on-the-spot 
graphic record of these. In addition to many 
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Original shadow drawing of Banks and Solander, by Dr lames Lind M 7 »i»i u 

Research Library. ' J mes Lmd (1736-1812), March 1775? Department of Special Collections. University 


hundreds of animals, birds, fishes, and insects 
which were collected and described, more than 
1,000 watercolor drawings of plants, most new 
to science, were made. Of this number over 700 
were engraved on copper plates at Banks’ ex¬ 
pense after the specimens and drawings arrived 
in England. For this work some eighteen engrav¬ 
ers were employed between 1771 and 1784, the 
most productive of these being Daniel Macken¬ 
zie (over 250 plates), Gerald Sibelius (nearly 
200 plates), and Gabriel Smith (over 100 plates). 
Banks took a great interest in this work as 
evidenced by a letter from Benjamin Franklin, 
also a Fellow of the Royal Society. Franklin 
wrote that Banks “ . . . was not quite satisfied in 
some cases with the expression given by the 
engraver . . . particularly where there is a 
wooliness or a multitude of small points on a 
leaf.” 

With the great contemporary interest in the 
project and the large amount of money (over a 
million dollars in modern currency) that Banks 
had lavished on it, one would have expected 
that the next step — publication — would have 
taken place as soon as possible. But this was not 
the case and there has been much speculation 
on the matter. The engravers took about three 
sets of black ink impressions and some proofs 


were sent to botanists for inspection. Linnaeus 
wrote to the amateur naturalist John Ellis “ . . I 
entreat you, who know so well the value of sci¬ 
ence, to do all that in you lies for the publica¬ 
tion of these new acquisitions, that the learned 
world may not be deprived of them.” 

However, Banks, now President of the Royal 
Society, to which position he was elected in 
1778, became deeply involved in administra¬ 
tion. He was created a baronet in 1781 and, as 
Sir Joseph Banks, retained the presidency until 
his death in 1820. Much of his fortune was ex¬ 
pended on the society. The copper plates and 
other Banks materials were deposited in the 
British Museum, Natural History where they 
have remained. In 1900-1905 the museum pub¬ 
lished 331 plates of Australian plants by photo¬ 
lithography from the original engravings. Re¬ 
cently a selection of thirty engravings was made 
in black and white, a sample from each of the 
major geographical areas, under the title Cap¬ 
tain Cook’s Florilegium (1973). 

None of these attempts represent publication 
of a scope as probably originally envisaged, or of 
the present project. For this purpose a company 
called Editions Alecto Limited was formed in 
London and, in association with the British Mu¬ 
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Dillenia alala, gathered at the Endeavour River, Australia, line: en¬ 
graving by G. Sibelius after Sydney Parkinson (1770) & F.P. Nodder 
(1778). Plate 1. 



[pomoea indica, gathered at the Endeavour ^. Australia^line 
sngraving by J. Lee after Sydney Parkinson (1770) & J.F. Miller 

(1773). Plate 223. 


seum, Natural History, is publishing all 738 
eight-by-twelve-inch (305X457 mm) plates in 
color. A seventeenth-century method called a la 
pou pee is used, in which with a bunch of rags 
the colors are worked into the plate. The writer 
was invited to witness this procedure in the stu 
dio, a converted factory in the East End of Lon¬ 
don. It takes from one week to two months to 
prepare a proof plate which, after being inked, is 
put on a copper-plate rolling press in contact 
with a sheet of acid-free, mould-made paper. 
When the hand press is turned it forces the col¬ 
ored inks (up to ten colors per plate) from the 
engraved lines onto the specially made, 
dampened paper ( 2 IV 2 X 28 7 /s in., 556 x 724 mm). 
Another impression requires completely clean¬ 
ing the plate before inking and printing again, 
and so on through the entire run. The studio 
contains a “library” of tubes of ink for different 
parts of each plate, certified as correct in color 
by botanists from the British Museum, Natural 
History who have compared the pigments with 
original plant specimens. 


Understandably, only a limited number of 
sets of this work, which involves much hand 
labor, will be produced. One hundred sets of the 
738 engravings are to be made for sale, with ten 
more sets for the British Museum. The geo¬ 
graphical distribution of the sets includes only 
about fifteen for the United States, and only one 
for a Southern California institution — UCLA. 

The Banks’ Florilegium complements the 
considerable resources on campus for the study 
of geographical discoveries, including the 
Holmes Collection of Cookiana assembled by 
the late Sir Maurice Holmes over a period o 
thirty-five years and purchased by UCLA m 
1961. The work will also be of great interest to 
botanists, historians, and students of the graph¬ 
ic arts. 


Norman J.W. Thrower 
Professor of Geography 

and Director, Clark Library 
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The Princeton Index of Christian Art: After Twenty Years 


None of us needs to be reminded of the dizzy¬ 
ing frequency with which new vehicles of infor¬ 
mation — foreign and domestic — appear on 
the market. In view of this, we may be forgiven if 
( we st °P occasionally to toast the classics, the 
“collector’s items” of scholarship. Such a clas¬ 
sic is the Princeton Index of Christian Art, cur¬ 
rently concluding its twentieth year as a vital 
part of the UCLA Art Library. 

As long ago as 1917, Charles Rufus Morey 
(1877-1955), then Chairman of the Department 
of Art and Archaeology of Princeton University 
and a leading American medievalist, conceived 
and began to assemble a thematic or “mono¬ 
graphic” index of medieval art objects. Housed 
m a shoe box, this one-man project formed the 
nucleus of the renowned Princeton Index of 
Christian Art, which quickly flourished under 
Morey’s inspiration and aegis. 

As rumor of Morey’s accomplishment spread 
throughout the scholarly world it became evi¬ 
dent that branches of the Princeton Index in 
major centers of art historical research were 
called for. In 1940 the first copy was established 


at the Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and 
Collection of Harvard University in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., the preeminent center for Byzantine 
studies in America. In 1951 Francis Cardinal 
Spellman presented Pope Pius XII with a copy 
which is still housed in the Instituto Pontificio 
di Archeologia Cristiana in Rome. A third copy 
was installed at the Kunsthistorisch Instituut 
der Rijksuniversiteit, Utrecht, in 1962. Finally, 
in 1965 the fourth and (to this date) final copy 
was established at UCLA. 

The Index is aptly defined by Rosalie Green, 
former Director of the Princeton Index, as ‘‘an 
iconographically analytic catalogue of Early 
Christian and Medieval art.” Its horizons em¬ 
brace the art of all Christendom from the Apos¬ 
tolic age to A.D. 1400, the dawn of the Renais¬ 
sance. Encyclopedic in scope and catholic in its 
willingness to accommodate the entire spec¬ 
trum of medieval visual culture, the Index con¬ 
sists of two sections. Its heart, the Monument 
File, is a catalog of more than 260,000 black- 
and-white photographs of medieval art objects, 
classified according to medium and current lo¬ 
cation. 
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The Monument File’s very name says some¬ 
thing about the Princeton program. Throughout 
the Index the emphasis is on the entire work of 
art, be it a fresco cycle, an illuminated manu¬ 
script, or a series of mosaics. No effort is spared 
to stress the fact that individual images belong 
to and function within broader visual contexts. 
This also suggests the range of media accommo¬ 
dated by the Index: seventeen in all, ranging 
from enamel, fresco, and glass through ivory, 
metal, and mosaic to sculpture, textile, and 

wax. 

The Monument File does not exhaust the In¬ 
dex’s resources. Yoked to it by a complex net of 
cross-references is the Subject File, a thematic 
index to the photographs containing more than 
one-half million cards alphabetically arranged 
and spanning the monographic spectrum from 
“Alpha and Omega” to “Zwentibold of Lor¬ 
raine,” a sainted bishop of the tenth century. 
Here too the unitary nature of the work of art is 
underscored. For each monument a primary 
subject entry is established, usually represent¬ 
ing the main theme of the monument. Under 
this primary heading the Index provides a de¬ 
tailed description of the object’s iconography as 
well as a representative bibliography drawn 
from the literature of art history. Subsidiary 
themes receive secondary entries which in turn 
refer back to the primary heading. All entries 
direct the user to appropriate photographs. 
Within each heading, entries for individual 
works of art are filed alphabetically by medium 
or technique and location as in the Monument 
File. 

Implicit in the Subject File’s classification 
scheme is a breakdown of visual data into four 
broad categories. First and foremost, the Index 
is inhabited by countless FIGURES, historical 
and literary, legendary and mythological; and 
by hundreds of anonymous figural types such 
as bishops, falconers, dancers, mourners, and 
scribes. Scores of personifications haunt its pre¬ 
cincts. Many of these figures function within 
narrative SCENES, whether secular or sacred. 
So with humanity situated firmly within its 
world, we also find myriad entries for OBJECTS, 
ranging from bells, books, and candles to siege 
machines, stirrups, and liturgical objects such 
as the flabellum. The world of NATURE, too, is 
lovingly recorded, and entries for animals, riv¬ 
ers, and vegetation abound. Inevitably, there re- 



Samuel anointing David, from the Carolingian Golden Psalter, A.D. 
890-920 (St. Gallen, Stiftsbibliothek, cod. 22, fob 59). This lovely 
biblical illustration — from the Carolingian masterpiece of this im¬ 
portant center of manuscript illumination — is one of thousands of 
medieval miniatures reproduced and cataloged m the Index of Chns- 


mains a sizeable miscellany of intractable sub¬ 
jects. 

This breakdown forcibly draws attention to a 
crucial characteristic of the Index: though de¬ 
voted to Christian art, the term is broadly con¬ 
strued and by no means restricted to art pro¬ 
duced within ecclesiastical contexts or theo¬ 
logical in theme. Classical gods, crocodiles, and 
comets also find a home here. 


The Index of Christian Art stands upon the 
shoulders of generations of art historians, it is 
based largely upon their scholarly publications; 
and they will no doubt continue to rely upon it 
for inspiration for many years to come. But they 
are not alone. Historians, literary historians, 
and musicologists, among a host of others, have 
found and continue to find the Index a treasure 
trove of untold, often unsuspected wealth. Here 
at UCLA the Index remains, with the Elmer Belt 
Library of Vinciana (also in the Art Library), an 
indispensable ancilla to the Center for Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies. Each year brings a 
sizeable new installment from Princeton, ex- 
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panding, modifying, and refining the core ej¬ 
ection, and keeping us abreast of current schol- 
arship. This is made possible by UCLA’s con¬ 
tinuing commitment to humanistic studies, and 
by the labors of the staff at Princeton, currently 
under the supervision of Nigel J. Morgan 
Director. 

When UCLA’s Professor Lynn White, Jr. (now 
Professor Emeritus, History Department) closed 
his acknowledgments in the preface to his clas¬ 
sic study of Medieval Technology and Social 
„ ange (Oxford, 1962) with a gracious bow to 
the incomparable Index of Christian Art,” he 
spoke for his profession as a whole. We may all 


be grateful to Professor Emeritus White, as well 
as to Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, Frederick S. 
Wight, University Librarian Emeritus and Pro¬ 
fessor Emeritus Robert Vosper, and the other far¬ 
sighted individuals who, twenty years ago ar¬ 
ranged the marriage — which has proved so 
much more than a marriage of convenience — 
between the UCLA Art Library and the Prince¬ 
ton Index of Christian Art. 

The Index of Christian Art is open weekdays 

rom 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., by appointment (213-825- 
4869). 


M.M 



* 

Friends Present New Acquisitions to 


Library 


The Council of the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary recently approved a number of purchases 
which are now available for consultation in the 
Department of Special Collections. Among 
these acquisitions are: 

Mary Martha Butt Sherwood’s holograph dia¬ 
ry, April 1840-December 1844. Mrs. Sherwood, 
one of the most prolific of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury’s writers for children, is exceptionally well 
represented in the Library’s holdings. This dia¬ 
ry, with its day-by-day accounting of her activi¬ 
ties, includes details of many of her writing 
projects and complements her fifteen-volume 
journal, largely unpublished, which was also 
recently acquired. 

The Infant’s Cabinet of Various Objects (1801), 

one of a series of ten sets, each including twen¬ 
ty-four engraved, hand-colored cards and two 
explanatory booklets enclosed in a wooden box 
with a sliding lid. UCLA now has four of the 
titles, including Fishes, Flowers, and Insects, 
more than any other collection identified by 
Brian Alderson in his “Miniature Libraries for 
the Young,” in the Spring 1983 Private Library. 


The Toilet, by Stacey Grimaldi (1821). This ear¬ 
ly movable book contains nine hand-colored 
plates depicting toilet articles that represent 
various virtues: a flacon labeled “An universal 
and genuine Beautifier” is lifted to reveal 
“Good Humour.” Although the Library has had 
three copies of the sequel, A Suit of Armour for 
Youth (1824), for several years, this was the first 
opportunity to obtain the earlier work; no other 
copy of this first edition appears to be recorded 
in this country. 

Illuminated Ornaments from Manuscripts 
and Early Printed Books from the Sixth to the 
Seventeenth Centuries, by Henry Shaw and 
Frederick Madden (1833). This imperial quar¬ 
to, with fifty-nine engraved and colored plates, 
is one of the most sumptuous volumes pub¬ 
lished by William Pickering; gold leaf has been 
applied to a number of the colored plates. The 
first of Shaw’s studies on the art of illuminated 
manuscripts, it is a noteworthy addition to the 
large collection of Pickering imprints that the 
Department has been developing. 


J.D. 
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Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by): Cozened into knowledge: Selections (Most¬ 
ly eighteenth-century) from the Children’s Book 
Collection. On display through March 31. 

In the Department of Special Collections: 

Books and Ephemera from the Yolla Bolly 
Press. On display through March 30. The Histo¬ 
ry of Whittington and His Cat. On display 
through May 31. 


In the College Library: Award Winning Collec¬ 
tions from the 38th Annual Robert B. Campbell 
Student Book Collection Competition. On dis¬ 
play from April 23 through May 26. 

In the Education & Psychology Library: Higher 
Education in the Spotlight. On display through 
March 31. 


In the Architecture and Urban Planning Li¬ 
brary: Tapestries by Alexander Calder, part of a 
collection recently donated to UCLA by J. An¬ 
thony Forstmann. On exhibit through the cour¬ 
tesy of the Frederick S. Wight Art Gallery. 

In the Art Library: Selections from the Judith 
Hoffberg Collection of Artists’ Books. On dis¬ 
play through March 31. Exhibition Catalogs: An 
Important Resource. On display from April 1 
through June 30. Artists’ Books Exhibition #16: 
Carolee Schneeman: Journals and Notebooks. 
On display through April 1. Artists’ Books Ex¬ 
hibition #17: Invitational One-of-a-Kind Group 
Show, Part 2. On display from April 1 through 

May 1. 

In the Biomedical Library: Historic Hospitals of 
Europe, 1200-1981. On display through March 
27. Reforms in American Medical Education. 
On display from April 7 through June 20. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
community, the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary, and other friends of the University by 
the Administrative Office, University of 
California Library, Los Angeles 90024. 
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Rare Archimedes Manuscript Acquired 


The Department of Special Collections re¬ 
cently acquired the extremely rare and impor¬ 
tant manuscript of Federigo Commandino’s Lat¬ 
in translation of Archimedes which the Depart¬ 
ment purchased to support its comprehensive 
Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine Collection. 

The manuscript is the printer’s copy which 
Paolo Manuzio used to set the 1558 Aldine edi¬ 
tion of Archimedes, and most of it is in a 
scribe’s hand. Folios a2 v -3 r , d2 r-v , and fl r -k5 v of 
the 74 leaves, however, are in the hand of Com- 
mandino himself as are all the marginalia 
instructions to the printer [see illustration]. The 
Archimedes manuscript is bound with a 22-leaf 
manuscript of geometric problems and notes in 
the hand of Guidobaldo del Monte, a student of 
Commandino’s and a member of the Urbino 
school, and a 122-leaf manuscript linked to 
Vieta’s Nova Algebra in an unknown hand, but 
thought to be notes of another Urbino student. 
The Archimedes manuscript also contains 41 
engraved geometric figures pasted into the mar¬ 
gins which are printer’s proofs for the pub¬ 
lished text. 

Federigo Commandino founded the Urbino 
school of mathematics, and Guidobaldo del 
Monte and Bernadino Baldi were his most im¬ 
portant pupils. In The Italian Renaissance of 
Mathematics (Geneva, 1975), Paul Lawrence 
Rose writes: 

Perhaps the clearest perception of the 
mathematical renaissance is to be found in 
the writings of the Urbino school. Not only 
did Commandino, Guidobaldo del Monte 
and Bernadino Baldi pursue the revival of 
Greek mathematics and the restoration of 
mathematical certainty, but in their 
thought there also emerged a strong sense 
of the historical development of math¬ 
ematics. [p. 185]. 

Baldi himself said that, 

Commandino with the greatest diligence 
and insight restored to light, to dignity and 
to splendor the works of nearly all the 
principal writers of the age in which math¬ 
ematics had flourished. [Affo, Vita di 


Monsignore Bernadino Baldi da Urbino 
. . . (Parma, 1783), p. 19]. 

In the production of the 1558 text, several 
points are of interest. One important aspect of 
the Commandino manuscript is its publication 
during the first century of printing. The Aldine 
edition printed by Paolo Manuzio in 1558 is the 
second printed edition of Archimedes which 
can be considered an effort toward publishing a 
definitive edition following the sequential de¬ 
velopment of Archimedes’ proofs, the first be¬ 
ing a Greek text edited by Thomas Venetorius 
with the commentaries of Eutocius of Ascalon 
in Greek and Latin, printed in Basle in 1544 (a 
copy of this edition is bound with the Depart¬ 
ment’s 1558 Aldine). There was another Archi¬ 
medes edited by Niccolo Tartaglia and printed 
in Venice in 1543, but this work contains only 
De centris gravium, Tetragonismus, and De insi- 
dentibus aquae. 

Both Venatorius and Commandino’s printed 
editions contain Archimedes’ Circuli dimen- 
sio, De lineis spiralibus, Quatratura paraboles, 
De conoidibus et sphaeroidibus, and De arenae 
numero (the Commandino manuscript, howev¬ 
er, lacks this last work as well as the appendix of 
commentaries). The Basle edition further con¬ 
tains De sp haera et cylindro and Planorum 
aequepondrantium inuenta, vel centra gravita- 
tis planorum. Rose comments: 

The most surprising omission is that of the 
De sphaera et cylindro. The mechanical 
works are omitted also. No doubt Com¬ 
mandino found it desirable to delay the De 
aequeponderantibus until it could be 
complemented by either a rediscovered 
classical work on the centres of gravity of 
solids or by his own original work on the 
topic. Of On floating bodies Commandino 
already had Moerbeke’s Latin version but 
had probably not yet finished his recon¬ 
struction of the full sense of the original. 
Both Commandino’s own work on the cen¬ 
tres of gravity and his revision of the 
Moerbeke translation were to appear seven 
years later at Bologna. The editing of the 
De aequeponderantibus, however, was to 
be left to his pupil Guidobaldo del Monte 
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(published in 1588). [p. 195]. 

The important points, though, are that Com- 
mandino was making a Latin translation which 
reconstructed the proofs completely from frag¬ 
mented or corrupted manuscripts and at the 
same time was trying to organize Archimedes’ 
work into its original sequence, omitting the 
corollaries and explanations of others from the 
text. These he held as illustrative commentaries 
published as a complementary volume. 

Reconstructing the proofs raises another im¬ 
portant topic, the question of textual transmis¬ 
sion: how did Commandino arrive at a text that 
was to remain definitive until the nineteenth 
century? Part of the problem of accurate recon¬ 
struction lay in the physical survival of the texts 
themselves. The Greek and Latin manuscripts 
which survived and served as sources for Com¬ 
mandino also included lemmas or corollaries of 
their compilers which were their way of expli¬ 
cating Archimedes’ proofs; these emendations 
and additions led to textual corruptions. 

One of the most important manuscripts, men¬ 
tioned before, was the text of William of 
Moerbeke written in 1268—69. Paul Lawrence 
Rose’s research into contemporary correspon¬ 
dence of Commandino and his known associ¬ 
ates and patrons shows that Commandino 
gained access to this manuscript, as to the oth¬ 
ers from which he constructed his text, from 
Roman and Urbinan patrons interested in the 
revival of classical mathematics. One of the 
great Roman collectors was Cardinal Marcello 
Cervini who supported Commandino’s work 
and actually presented the Moerbeke manu¬ 
script of Archimedes’ On floating bodies to him 
as a gift. While serving as a tutor to Cardinal 
Niccolo Ridolfi, Commandino gained access to 
a copy of Codex A of Archimedes. The patron 
who sponsored the publication of the 1558 Al- 
dine edition, Cardinal Ranuccio Farnese, also 
had an extensive library under the care of 
Fulvio Orsini, a collector in his own right who 
owned a Greek fragment of On floating bodies. 

Rose shows that Commandino also consulted 
Bessarion’s Greek Codex A of Archimedes and 
the text of Eutocius of Ascalon, whose commen¬ 
taries appear in both the Basle edition of 1544 
and the Aldine 1558. Rose says that it is likely 
that Commandino consulted Venatorius’ 1544 
Basle edition since he makes reference to the 
work of Regiomontanus which he would only 


AR CHIMEDIS 

C1RCVLI D I M E N S I O. 


PROPOSITIO I. 



VltlBET circulus arqualis eft 
triangulo re&anguio : cuius <jui- 
dem lemidiameter unilacerum, 
qua: circa redfi angulu funt, am¬ 
bitus uero baft eius eft trqualis . 

Sx t abed circulus, ur ponitur. 

|_| Dico eum arqualcm efle triangulo e. fi 

tnimfieri poteft, fitprimummaiorcirculus: &ipfiinfcribarur 
quadratumac: fecenturq; circunfcrentix bifariam :& fint por- 
tioncs iam minores exceuu, quo circulus ipfum triangulum cx- 
cedic. eHt figura re&ilineaadhuc triangulo maior. Sumaturcen 
trum n; & perpendicularis n x. minor eft igitur n x trianguli late¬ 
re. cftautcm& ambitus re&ilinea: figura: rehquo latere minor; 
quoniam & minor eft circuli ambitu. quarc figura rc&ilineami 
nor eft triangulo e: q'u'od eft abfurdum. 

Sit deinde, ft fieri poteft, circulus minor triangulo e: & cir- 
cumfcribaturquadratum: circufcrentiisq; bifariam fedis, per 
capun&acontingenteslinexducatur.eritangulusoa r redus. 
& idcirco linea o r maior.quini r m; quid r m ipfi r a fit xqualis. 
triangulum igiturr o p maius eft, quatn dimidium figurx o fam. 
icaque fumantur portiones, ipfi p fa fitniles; qua: quidem mino 
res fint eo, quo triangulum e excedit circulum abed, erit figu¬ 
ra circumfcripta adhuc triangulo e minor: quod item eft abfur¬ 
dum, cum fit maior: namipla quidem n a xqualis eft trianguli 
carheto: ambitus uero maior eft bafi eiufdctn. ex quibus fequi- 
tur circulum triangulo caqualem clfc. 

PROPOSITIO II. 



The printed version of the Archimedes manuscript 
pictured on the front page. It is from the Aldine 1558 
edition of Commandino’s Latin translation of Archi¬ 
medes. 


have known through Venatorius’ preface to the 
1544 edition. Commandino was also in corre¬ 
spondence with Francesco Maurilico, who was 
also working on a text embracing the corpus of 
Archimedes’ work and whom he compliments 
in his preface to the 1558 edition. 

Once the manuscript was prepared, the next 
task was getting it published. Commandino’s 
corrections of the scribe’s text and his marginal 
instructions to Paolo Manuzio (e.g. “scribimus 
maior” in the illustration) are first-hand sources 
linking the scriptorium to the printing house 
and giving us insight to textual preparation for 
early printing. 

The acquisition was made possible by the 
Ahmanson Foundation and former Chancellor 
Franklin Murphy. Through their sponsorship of 
the Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine Collection, they 
enable the Library to make primary research 
material available to qualified medieval and re¬ 
naissance scholars. 
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Marmor, Hector, Lau Win Campbell Awards 


To some people it was just another Tuesday. 
But to lovers of books and book collecting, Tues¬ 
day April 22,1986 was Robert B. Campbell Stu¬ 
dent Book Collection Competition day at 
UCLA. An annual event here on campus, this 
competition is in its 38th year. Both graduate 
and undergraduate students were invited to 
compete for prizes which could total up to $900. 

Winning the $300 graduate prize was Max C. 
Marmor for his collection entitled “Leonardo 
Da Vinci: Mystification and its Discontents.” 
The $125 graduate prize went to Dean P. Hector 
for his collection “Birds of Prey and Falconry.” 
Christina S. Lau received the $50 Library Staff 
Association prize for her collection “T^e Greek 
New Testament: Texts, Lexicons, and Gram¬ 
mars.” An undergraduate award was not pre¬ 
sented this year. Each winner was also made a 
member of the Friends of the UCLA Library and 
received a one year free membership in the 
Book Collectors of Los Angeles. In addition 
each winner and finalist was presented with a 
copy of Mark Twain’s Adventures of Huckleber¬ 
ry Finn published and donated by the Universi¬ 
ty of California Press. Winning collections will 
be on display in the College Library Rotunda 
through Memorial Day. 



Max C. Marmor and Christina S. Lau, winners of 
first and third prizes in the Robert B. Campbell Stu¬ 
dent Book Collection Competition. 


Judging the event were three distinguished 
members of the UCLA community: David 
Rodes, Senior Lecturer, English Department; 
Betty Rosenberg, Senior Lecturer Emeritus, 
Graduate School of Library and Information 
Science; and David Zeidberg, Head, Special 
Collections Department. This year’s competi¬ 
tion was sponsored by Blanche Campbell, the 
Friends of the UCLA Library, the Library Staff 
Association and the California Chapter of the 
Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association of Amer¬ 
ica. 

University Librarian Russell Shank opened 
the awards ceremony with a few remarks about 
the Campbells, the history of the competition 
and the infectious nature of book collecting. He 
mentioned the long association between the 
Campbells and UCLA which began in 1924 
when the first Campbell Book Store was opened 
on Vermont Avenue opposite the original UCLA 
campus. When UCLA moved to the Westwood 
campus five years later, the Campbells did too 
and became the first store in what was to be¬ 
come Westwood Village. Mrs. Campbell and her 
late husband have sponsored this contest since 
1949 thus continuing to ensure that book col¬ 
lecting is alive and well at UCLA. 

Then Betty Rosenberg introduced Blanche 
Campbell, widow of the late Robert B. Camp¬ 
bell; Maureen Russell, President of the Library 
Staff Association and Scott Mahler from the 
University of California Press and thanked them 
for their support of the competition. Also 
thanked were Bruce Henstell, President, 
Friends of the UCLA Library and Jeff Weber, 
President of the Southern California Chapter of 
the Antiquarian Booksellers’ Association of 
America. Neither gentleman was able to attend 
the ceremony. David Zeidberg then introduced 
the members of the competition organizing 
committee: Barbara Edelson from the Biomedi¬ 
cal Library who chaired the committee, Joan 
Kaplowitz from the Education and Psychology 
Library, Betsy Sandoz from Special Collections, 
and Tom Fry (Administrative Liaison) from the 
College Library. 

J.K. 
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University Librarian Russell Shank, Professor Sobel presented the library with a rare, 15th century 
Emeritus Eli Sobel and Henrik Birnbaum at a recep- manuscript deed, 
tion in the Department of Special Collections. Dr. 


Eli and Marge Sobel Honored at Reception 


The many friends of Professor Emeritus and 
Mrs. Eli Sobel gathered in a joyous celebration 
of good fellowship and book-giving at a recep¬ 
tion in their honor held in the Department of 
Special Collections on Monday evening, Febru¬ 
ary 10. On display were four rare and beautiful 
books which Professor and Mrs. Sobel had giv¬ 
en to the UCLA Library, and two “new” books, 
which were surprise gifts in Professor Sobel’s 
honor, from Professor Emeritus Henry J. Bru- 
man. Professor Bruman presented Jan Luiken’s 
De Schriftuurlyke Geschiedenissen en Gelyk- 
enissen, van het Oude en Nieuwe Verbond . . . , 
published in 1712, to David Zeidberg, Head of 
the Department of Special Collections, after 
chronicling an amusing history of his friend¬ 
ship with Professor Sobel. The Luiken work is 
one of only four copies in the United States and 
was treasured by Professor Bruman because of 
the beautiful expression of religious feeling 
contained in the poetry and the exquisite en¬ 
gravings. 

Professor Bruman also presented a collection 
of various depictions of Till Eulenspiegel, a fa¬ 
vorite fictional character of Professor Sobel’s. 
Professor Bruman acquired the little book, pub¬ 
lished in 1977 by the Till Eulenspiegel Museum 
in Schoppenstedt, because he was one of the 
founding members of the Friends of the Muse¬ 
um. 


Professor Sobel responded by presenting a 
rare and unusual vellum manuscript deed of 
property, recorded in 1487, with the two seals of 
the city/state of Breslau intact. University Li¬ 
brarian Russell Shank accepted it with obvious 
relish and appreciation. 

The four works on display which Professor 
Sobel had given previously to the Department of 
Special Collections were also much admired, 
and small placards indicated that three of them 
were given in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Henry Bruman’s graduation from UCLA. One 
was the Pleissnische Ehren-Kraentze of Georg 
Michael Pfefferkorn, published in 1673, which 
is an anthology of sermons with Baroque en¬ 
gravings. The only other copy in the United 
States is on microfilm. The second was William 
Dimond’s The Bride of Abydos, a tragick play 
. . . published in London in 1818 and based on 
the ballad of Lord Byron. It contains the unusu¬ 
ally lovely engraved bookplate of Thomas Gais- 
ford, Curator of the Bodleian Library. The third 
was Georg Rollenhangen’s epic battle of frogs 
and mice, Froscbmeusaler Der Frosch und 
Meuse wunderbare Hoffhaltunge . . . , pub¬ 
lished in 1608. It is the last authorized edition 
published during the author’s lifetime and in¬ 
cludes wonderful woodcuts. 

Also on display was Professor Sobel’s gift in 
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honor of Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, the Medullae 
Theolo giae Pat rum of Abraham Schultetus, 
published in Amberg, 1513-15. It was one of 
thirty-one books sold by Sotheby in 1978 from 
the Library of the Carl and Lily Pforzheimer 
Foundation. Ultimately, the rest of that library 
was purchased by the University of Texas for 
$15 million! Another beautiful and valuable 
work, the first edition of De Sacra Eucharistia 
by Philippe de Mornay, published in 1605, was 
also given by Professor Sobel to the library in 
honor of Dr. Murphy, but because it is a folio 
volume, it was not on display. 

The evening’s festivities were further en¬ 
hanced by the pleasure that the friends of the 
Sobels took in visiting with them and with each 
other. And the entire scene was made even more 
memorable by the exquisite floral arrangements 
created by Mrs. Sobel for the occasion. All 
present agreed that there is no library — any¬ 
where — that has more generous and entertain¬ 
ing friends. 

A.H. 


“A Singular and 

Colored Illustrations engraved on wood & 
printed by Edmund Evans 

Edmund Evans, one of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury’s most accomplished color printers, was 
born in London in 1826. In 1840 he was appren¬ 
ticed to Ebenezer Landells, himself a former 
student of the wood engraver Thomas Bewick. It 
was at Landells’s that Evans met Birket Foster, 
an apprentice who was to be a lifelong friend 
(and whose niece he would marry in 1864), and 
John Greenaway, another wood engraver, the fa¬ 
ther of Kate. 

Shortly after 1851 Evans located his wood- 
engraving and printing office in Racquet Court, 
off Fleet Street. He designed and engraved the 
illustrated cover for Letters left at the pastry 
cook’s in 1853; this book, with its cover printed 
in red and blue, was the first of what would be 
called yellow-backs (or “mustard plaisters”) 
even though they were not always printed on 
glazed yellow paper. They were cheap editions 
of popular literature. Evans produced as much 



Professor Emeritus Henry J. Bruman presents a rare 
Dutch imprint to Special Collections at a reception 
for Professor Emeritus and Mrs. Eli Sobel. 


Successful Novelty” 

as eighty percent of the yellowback covers is¬ 
sued between 1855 and 1865; his grandson esti¬ 
mated that he employed as many as thirty en¬ 
gravers during this period. 

While printing yellowback covers, Evans was 
also printing books with much more elaborately 
composed, more subtly colored, illustrations; it 
is these books that demonstrated not only his 
masterful combination of wood engraving and 
color printing but his unusual concern for the 
appearance, the design of the printed page. Ev¬ 
ans also had a remarkable ability to recognize 
and employ illustrators early in their careers: 
the bulk of the significant work done by Walter 
Crane, Randolph Caldecott, and Kate Greena¬ 
way was printed at Racquet Court. Evans suf¬ 
fered a stroke in 1892 and retired, turning the 
control of his firm over to his sons. He main¬ 
tained a lively interest in printing, noting in 
1904, “I must say I like that 3 colour work (with¬ 
out the aid of the poor engraver). I only wish it 
had come my way — in my time.” Edmund 
Evans died in 1905. 
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This exhibit, now on display in the main lob¬ 
by of the University Research Library through 
summer, shows the scope of Evans’s engraving 
and printing activity, ranging from modest, al¬ 
most monochromatic, beginnings to the com¬ 
plex illustrations that required as many as a 
dozen different wood blocks. Although the em¬ 
phasis is on his two complementary skills of 
wood engraving and color printing, some of his 
early engraved blocks that were printed by oth¬ 
ers are shown, as are a few books printed by his 
firm after he retired, including The tale of Peter 
Rabbit, printed in the then new three-color 
(half-tone) process that Evans had come to ad¬ 
mire. 

The title for this exhibit is taken from the 
preface of Grimms’ goblins, where the editor 
acknowledged Edmund Evans’s skills as a wood 
engraver and color printer. A related display of 
yellowback covers engraved and printed by Ed¬ 
mund Evans will be in the Department of Spe¬ 
cial Collections through May. 

Oddments from Special Collections 

The publisher Bentley’s catalog lists Leigh 
Hunt’s novel Sir Ralph Esher as an 1832 publi¬ 
cation, and the earliest reviews did appear in 
that year. The British Library, however, has a 
three-volume set with the title pages dated 1830 
and there is a handful of sets with one or two 
volumes bearing that date. As Michael Sadleir 
wrote in XIX century fiction, “The reasons for 
the postponement (still obscure) are biblio- 
graphically irrelevant; what matters is that one 
or two copies undoubtedly exist (e.g. that in 
B.M. which belonged to the printer of the book) 
with an 1830 title in each vol. and that mixed 
sets have appeared at auction from time to 


Boorstin Makes 


The following statement is part of the testi¬ 
mony given by Librarian of Congress Daniel 
Boorstin during budget hearings in Congress on 
February 20, 1986. Dr. Boorstin was defending 
the Library’s budget against cuts mandated by 
Congress in the spirit of the Gramm-Rudman 
Act. His eloquence is worth repeating. 

R.S. 


time. . . .” The Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions has recently obtained a set with the 1830 
title pages. 

Tabart’s collection of popular stories for the 
nursery (1804) was one of the earliest efforts to 
gather continental fairy tales and British folk 
legends and retell them simply, for children. 
The collection, published by Tabart, was edited 
by William Godwin the year before he and his 
wife Mary Jane established their “Juvenile Li¬ 
brary” imprint. A fourth volume was published 
in 1809 to accompany a reprint of the first three. 
For some time the Department has had three 
volumes, all lacking title pages; it had been as¬ 
sumed that they were the 1804 edition. A recent 
purchase of the first three volumes (with title 
pages dated 1804) and the fourth volume shows 
that the volumes already here are part of the 
1809 printing. The seven volumes of this com¬ 
pilation now in the Department, along with a 
variant of the second volume that belonged to 
d’Alte Welch represent the most complete re¬ 
corded holdings of the Collection. 

Henry Colburn published the anonymous 
School of fashion in 1829. The Department re¬ 
cently purchased a collection of letters identify¬ 
ing the author as Lady Maria Theresa (Villiers 
Lister) Lewis. A selection from this correspon¬ 
dence has been handset by students enrolled in 
Graduate School of Library and Information 
Science 429, “Printing for Bibliographers.” Al¬ 
exandra Bash, Judith Burger, Stephanie Bever¬ 
age, Christopher Coleman, Chen Hui-Chuan, 
Susan Poorman, and Dennis Frisch printed 100 
copies at the School’s Horn Press and one of 
those copies has been deposited in the Depart¬ 
ment. 


Eloquent Plea 

The greatest of republics has been served by the 
greatest of the world’s libraries. But this will not con¬ 
tinue to be possible unless the Congress takes mea¬ 
sures to repair the damage to be done by the vast and 
unprecedented cuts in the library’s budget. 

This is a time of crisis in the nation’s library. Yet 
for our nation and the world, these are the times that 
try men’s minds, that tax our consciousness, our re¬ 
sources of wisdom, knowledge and information. 
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Threats from without and problems within demand 
every shred of the most ancient wisdom and the most 
recent information — to cope with the challenges of 
a nuclear war, to seize the opportunities of unprec¬ 
edented technological progress, to enrich the re¬ 
sources of freedom. We are needed as never before by 
an imprisoned humanity. For many — perhaps most 
— peoples of the earth, those behind the iron curtain 
and in other enslaved nations, this library remains 
the only place where they can freely learn about 
themselves. 

Historians will not fail to note that a people who 
could spend $300 billion on their defense would not 
spend $18 million on their knowledge — and could 
not even keep their libraries open in the evening. 
They will recall the last epoch of the Roman Empire 
when Romans were so fearful of the barbarians that 
they imitated the barbarians. These are not the 
priorities of civilization and freedom. 

How can we justify or explain this to our people or 
to the world? Dare we say, simply, that our nation, 
perhaps the first nation on earth explicitly founded 
on knowledge, is now ready to disintegrate and de¬ 


stroy its own foundations. Knowledge is not a rock 
that we inherit from the geological past; it is a living, 
growing organism constantly in need of nourishment 
and renewal. 

Knowledge is not simply another commodity. On 
the contrary, knowledge is never used up; it increases 
by diffusion and grows by dispersion. Knowledge 
and information cannot be quantitatively assessed 
as a percentage of the GNP. Any willful cut in our 
resources of knowledge is an act of self-destruction. 

We have seen many groups march on Washington 
to petition our representatives in Congress. The 
strength — and the weakness — of this cause is pre¬ 
cisely that we do not speak for any special interest or 
any one party or opinion. The cause of knowledge is 
the most general of all interests for a free people. The 
beneficiaries of knowledge are everywhere. Their 
largest numbers are still unborn. We will fail in our 
duty to our posterity if we do not hand on to them the 
fully stocked, properly organized treasure of wisdom 
of the past which it has taken us two centuries to 
accumulate. 


Library Exhibitions 

In the University Research Library (Main Lob- Student Book Collection Competition. On dis 
by): A Singular and Successful Novelty: Col- play through May 26. 


ored Illustrations Engraved fr Printed by Ed¬ 
mund Evans. On display through September 30. 

In the Department of Special Collections: Mus¬ 
tard Plaisters: Yellow-Back Covers Engraved fr 
Printed by Edmund Evans. The History of 
Whittington and His Cat. Both on display 
through May 31. 

In the Architecture and Urban Planning Li¬ 
brary: Tapestries by Alexander Calder, part of a 
collection donated to UCLA by J. Anthony 
Forstmann. On exhibit coutesy of the Frederick 
S. Wight Art Gallery. 

In the College Library: Award Winning Collec¬ 
tions from the 38th Annual Robert B. Campbell 
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Benzi Acquisition Honors Dr. John Benjamin 



Dr. john Benjamin, Russell Shank and Mae Benjamin examine Ugo Benzi’s Consilia ad diversas aegritudines 
(1482) 


The History and Special Collections Division 
of the Biomedical Library announces the pur¬ 
chase of an important incunabulum, as an addi¬ 
tion to the Benjamin Collection, to honor Dr. 
John Benjamin on his 80th birthday. 

The work, Ugo Benzi’s Consilia ad diversas 
aegritudines, printed by Johannes de 
Nordlingen and Henricus de Harlem at Bologna 
in 1482, is an appropriate addition to the collec¬ 
tion for several reasons, not the least of which is 
reflected in an amusing anecdote recently relat¬ 
ed by Dr. Benjamin. Some years ago, Dr. Charles 
Huggins, a Nobel Laureate and a close, friend of 


Dr. Benjamin, presented him with a copy of 
Dean Lockwood’s definitive study of Ugo Benzi 
published in 1951 by the University of Chicago 
Press. In inscribing the book, Dr. Huggins 
playfully associated the names of “Benzi” and 
“Benjamin,” calling Dr. Benjamin a latter-day 
member of the Benzi “tribe.” Ever since, Dr. 
Benjamin has felt a particular affinity for Benzi, 
who was known in his time as the “Prince of 
Philosophers and Physicians,” a title which Dr. 
Benjamin’s many friends would say applies 
equally to him. 

The work itself is a systematic compilation of 
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medical consilia. A consilium was a written 
report given to the patient by the physician after 
an examination. It generally included a descrip¬ 
tion of symptoms with prognosis, and advice on 
regimen and drugs. Some of Benzi’s consilia are 
extended and actually serve as small treatises. 
Benzi lived from 1376 to 1439, and his work 
overall was one of the most useful textbooks of 
practical medicine of its period. For historians 
of today, it provides insights into medical prac¬ 
tice and daily existence in Italy during Benzi’s 
active life, during which he held at various 
times academic appointments in Bologna, 
Pavia, Siena, Florence, Padua, and Parma. 

As fascinating as its contents are, the 
Biomedical Library copy of the Consilia is re¬ 
markable for other reasons as well. It is an espe¬ 
cially fine example of the late medieval art of 
the book. History Professor Richard Rouse de¬ 
scribes it thus: 

It is a lovely and unusually well-con¬ 
served example of a late fifteenth century 
German stamped binding stained rose- 
pink, a striking color which must have 
rendered this book a handsome object 
when it was new. The covers are decorated 
with various blind stamps including dou¬ 
ble eagles, large roses and smaller floral 
stamps. The paste-downs are two leaves 
from a mid-twelfth century German 
lectionary which must have belonged to 
the abbey which bound this book and to 
which it belonged. In addition, worn areas 
on the boards reveal that heavy woven fab¬ 
ric was used beneath the stained leather of 
the binding as a stiffener in place of boards 
to form the cover, an interesting feature 
since very little is known about the make¬ 
up of soft leather bindings. 

As an Italian Renaissance book with a Ger¬ 
man provenance, the Consilia complements a 
number of early printed books and manuscripts 
in the Benjamin Collection with a similar histo¬ 
ry. Indeed, as Dr. Franklin D. Murphy has re¬ 
marked, “The transmission of Italian medical 
knowledge to Germany during the Renaissance 
is a notable strength of the Benjamin Collection. 
This latest addition is a wonderful instance of 
augmenting an already excellent body of mate¬ 
rials.’’ 

That the History and Special Collections Di¬ 
vision of the Biomedical Library exists in its 


present form is in large part a result of Dr. Benja¬ 
min’s generosity. In 1964 Dr. Benjamin and his 
wife Mae gave his collection of over 700 rare 
books and manuscripts to the Biomedical Li¬ 
brary, a gift which formed the nucleus of the 
Division. Then-professor of medical history, 
Charles Donald O’Malley, called the Benjamin 
Collection “one of the most significant of pri¬ 
vate collections of medical works” and one 
which “represents the foundation of what, it is 
hoped, will become a research library of genu¬ 
ine significance.” Dr. Benjamin’s superb gift did 
in fact prove to be a nucleus around which other 
gifts and purchases would cluster. This is dra¬ 
matically illustrated by the fact that, twenty- 
two years later, the History and Special Collec¬ 
tions Division contains over 14,000 rare books 
and some 24,000 secondary works, and has be¬ 
come one of the most distinguished medical 
history collections in the United States. 

Throughout this period of growth, Dr. Benja¬ 
min has earned the admiration and devotion of 
all with whom he has come in contact. Univer¬ 
sity Librarian Emeritus Robert Vosper has ob¬ 
served, “The care and feeding of donors can 
often be an exacting and frustrating administra¬ 
tive responsibility, but the Benjamin gift was, 
and continues to be, a model of open-hearted, 
open-handed, and uncomplicated generosity, 
reflecting thereby the sweet spirit of the Benja¬ 
mins.” 

Similar words of praise come from 
Biomedical Librarian Emerita Louise Darling, 
who stated that “John and Mae Benjamin are 
every librarian’s dream of the ideal donors, 
pleased with all arrangements, eager to promote 
further development of the library’s historical 
section, and rejoicing at the use not only of their 
gifts, but of the collection as a whole.” 

Dr. Benjamin continues to add to the collec¬ 
tion. Last year, for example, he and Mrs. Benja¬ 
min presented the library with a copy of the first 
edition of the FJexner Report of 1910, a most 
significant commentary on American medical 
education. And he continues to be for friends 
and colleagues a figure whose warmth of per¬ 
sonality is hearteningly supportive and whose 
generosity nourishes and enriches the Biomed¬ 
ical Library. 


V.S. 
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Interview with Audree Malkin 


Audree Malkin has announced her retirement 
effective November 1, 1986. Audree points out 
that this retirement comes after 36 years at 
UCLA — from Audree’s matriculating as a 
freshman, through her formal university educa¬ 
tion (B.A. in Music and an M.L.S.), her six years 
as Assistant Head of the Management Library, 
and her sixteen years as Head of the Theater 
Arts Library. Recently Audree talked with Joan 
D. Kunselman, Fine Arts Librarian, about 
Audree’s experiences at UCLA. The discussion 
follows. 

JDK: What was UCLA like during your earli¬ 
er years here? 

AM: When I first came to UCLA as a student 
in 1943, there was much more open space. 
Somewhere around the Management Library 
was Sophomore Grove with a little stream 
where we used to sit and have picnic lunches. 
Where the music building, Schoenberg Hall, is 
now sitting was a really deep ravine which we 
called the Gully. There were lots of little critters 
running around — snakes, lizards and cute little 
rabbits. The east and west sides of the campus 
were connected by a bridge over the Gully. I was 
told that on a clear day when you stood on the 
bridge, you could see Catalina Island. I tried 
hard, but I could never see it; now I think it’s too 
late. 

I have to admit that one of the nicest things in 
those days was there were no parking problems, 
no parking structures, no parking fees. You 
could park anywhere on campus; sometimes 
just in an open field. But when it rained, you 
had to go slushing through the mud. 

When I first came to UCLA, the main part of 
campus was the Quad which consisted of the 
Main Library (Powell Library), Royce Hall, and 
the Physics and Chemistry Buildings. On the 
other side of the Gully was the administration 
building, now called Murphy Hall. 

As you enter Powell Library there is the 
UCLA Seal engraved into the floor. It was a tra¬ 
dition not to walk on the seal and I still auto¬ 
matically walk around it. No one seems to know 
anything about this tradition anymore. 


There weren’t as many places to eat on 
campus as there are now, but there was the pop¬ 
ular Coop in Kerckhoff Hall, where we spent 
many hours when we weren’t in class, eating, 
socializing, and even studying. 

JDK: Would you tell us more about your wide 
range of experiences at UCLA? 

AM: I began my career as a typist in the Music 
Library in 1948 when it was located in the base¬ 
ment of Powell Library. I don’t remember many 
books, but I do remember typing lots of catalog 
cards. The collection consisted mainly of manu¬ 
script orchestral scores and parts which had 
been copied by hand by musicians as part of the 
WPA project during the Depression. Orchestras 
around the country, and as far way as Hawaii, 
used this music for a $50 deposit. It was my job 
to schedule its use, making sure the music got to 
the orchestra in time for rehearsal, and then on 
to the next orchestra which needed it. I was 



Audree Malkin 
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lucky not to have ever had any scheduling prob¬ 
lems — and the music was always there on cue. 

I continued up through the ranks in the Cata¬ 
log Department, first as clerk typist in the typ¬ 
ing section, then as Principal Library Assistant 
in the Continuation Section. After a couple of 
years I went back to the Music Library, which 
had by then moved to its present location in 
Schoenberg Hall. 

After graduating from Library School here at 
UCLA in 1962,1 began my professional career as 
Acquisitions Librarian in the Business Library 
now called Graduate School of Management Li¬ 
brary, then moved up to Head of its Technical 
Services section and on to Assistant Head of the 
Business Library before becoming Head of the 
Theater Arts Library in 1970.1 feel I have had an 
opportunity to work with and be trained by 
some of the best librarians in the UCLA Library 
system. 

JDK: Would you tell us more about your ex¬ 
periences as Theater Arts Librarian? 

What makes working in the Theater Arts Li¬ 
brary different — unique — is meeting and ne¬ 
gotiating with donors. Usually they are not just 
giving away books, someone else’s creative 
product, but the product of their own, or their 
spouse’s, or their parent’s creative effort. Some¬ 
times it is terribly difficult just to let go. For 
example, a few years ago a screenwriter called 
me about donating her collection; a few hours 
later she called back in tears saying that going 
through the material again brought back so 
many memories that she just wasn’t ready to 
give them up yet and she would call me again 
when she had “grown up.” I guess she is still in 
the process; I haven’t heard from her yet. 

Another donor whom I had met with pre¬ 
viously and who had recounted to me some of 
his favorite anecdotes, insisted that I come with 
the young men to pick up the collection. While 
two or three strong young men waited to load 
the truck, I was listening to stories about each 
item before we packed them into boxes. It was 
difficult for him to watch his life work be put 
into a box, loaded onto a truck and disappear 
with a stranger. 


I’m working on a catalog of Special Collec¬ 
tions in the Theater Arts Library, which I am 
scrambling to finish before I leave. I am amazed 
to find out we have many more collections than 
I had thought. Frankly, I am quite proud of this 
collection and feel that the catalog will be very 
important to scholars and our grad students do¬ 
ing research here in the library. The collections 
cut across a range of disciplines, and are of val¬ 
ue to graduate students in many fields: sociolo¬ 
gists, psychologists, historians, artists, musi¬ 
cians, and others. 

Foreign language departments have used 
these materials to demonstrate how films reflect 
national customs, characteristics, stereotypes 
or whatever. A psychologist recently was re¬ 
searching the treatment of the deaf in film. Soci¬ 
ologists have used our collections to see how 
film has treated such subjects as incest and 
child abuse. A Hollywood organization has 
used our collections to study how homosexual¬ 
ity has been treated in film. Law enforcement 
officers looked through the scripts and read the 
synopses of all of the Dragnet episodes (we have 
a complete collection). I did not ask them why. 

JDK: What are your plans for the future? 

AM: I recently bought an IBM PC/XT for my 
work at home. I plan to be doing some research 
and publishing in the areas of film and televi¬ 
sion and possibly working with my daughter 
Vicki, who is an artists’ manager, and her hus¬ 
band, who is a producer. I will finish redecorat¬ 
ing a new addition to my house. And, of course, 
I will be telling my daughter how to raise 
Aubrie, my new granddaughter. In fact, I am 
currently building a collection of children’s 
books for her. 

There are so many exciting things in the 
world to do, and life really begins at 60 instead 
of 40. 

J.D.K., A.M. 
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Dr. Sherman Mellinkoff and Portrait 


Dr. Sherman Mellinkoff Feted 


On April 18, 1986 the Biomedical Library 
staff hosted a reception in honor of Dr. Sherman 
Mellinkoff, Dean of the UCLA School of Medi¬ 
cine. Dr. Mellinkoff resigned his administrative 
duties on June 30, 1986, to return to the ranks of 
the full-time faculty. 

During his twenty-four year tenure as dean, 
Dr. Mellinkoff has been a great friend and sup¬ 
porter of the Biomedical Library. As Louise Dar¬ 
ling, Biomedical Librarian Emerita, recalls, one 
of his first actions during his first year as dean 
was to invite the library to apply for a piece of 
the NIH General Research Support grant to the 
School of Medicine. With that stimulus the 
Biomedical Library crossed the threshold into 
the new age of computers and information, for 
the grant allowed the Biomedical Library to be¬ 
gin development of an automated serials sys¬ 
tem, the precursor of ORION, and initiated the 
library staff into what has proved to be the way 
of the future. 


During a brief ceremony, Franklin D. Murphy, 
M.D., former UCLA Chancellor, and Alison 
Bunting, Biomedical Librarian, recounted Dr. 
Mellinkoff’s contributions as dean and library 
supporter. Irwin Pincus, M.D., an eminent Los 
Angeles bibliophile and gastroenterologist, pro¬ 
vided a description of the first edition, in Rus¬ 
sian, of Pavlov’s Lectures on the Work of the 
Principal Digestive Glands, 1897. This exceed¬ 
ingly rare title has been added to the Biomedical 
Library’s rare book collection in honor of Dr. 
Mellinkoff. 

Victoria Steele, Head of the Biomedical Li¬ 
brary’s History and Special Collections Divi¬ 
sion, presented a set of unique photographs of 
Pavlov’s laboratory on behalf of Dr. Mary A.B. 
Brazieq Professor Emerita of Physiology, who 
has donated them to the library. Russell Shank, 
University Librarian, acknowledged the plea¬ 
sure and support he had experienced in his in¬ 
teractions with Dean Mellinkoff, and accepted 
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the gifts of the Pavlov and photographs on be¬ 
half of the UCLA Library. 

At the end of the evening Dr. L. Jolyon West, 
Director, Neuropsychiatric Institute, unveiled a 
portrait of Dean Mellinkoff. The portrait, 
donated to the UCLA School of Medicine by 


friends of Dr. Mellinkoff, will hang temporarily 
in the Biomedical Library until a permanent 
location in the Center for the Health Sciences is 
selected. 

A.B. 


Music Library Acquires Rare Facsimile Editions 


One of the most beautiful and sumptuous fac- 
simile editions ever compiled is the 
magnificent Gradual von St. Katharinenthal: 
um 1312, published in 1980 by Faksimile- 
Verlag in Luzern. The Music Library has ac¬ 
quired a copy with special funds. The St. Kath¬ 
erine gradual is one of the most important goth¬ 
ic art works of Switzerland, and is a valuable 
source for the study of cultural, religious, litur¬ 
gical and art history in this area. The facsimile is 
a complete and exact reproduction of the manu¬ 
script housed in the Schweizerisches 
Landesmuseum in Zurich. Its colorful initials 
and illustrations are imprinted with genuine 
gold leaf, and its studded covers are fully bound 
in leather. The enormous volume measures 
14 X 19V2 X 3 3 A inches and weighs close to 40 
pounds. 

The library also recently purchased a copy of 
the rare facsimile edition of the manuscript of 
Verdi’s Messa da Requiem, published jointly by 
the Museo Teatrale alia Scala, the Casa di 
Riposo per Musicisti, Fondazione G. Verdi, and 
Ricordi of Milan in 1941. This full color replica 
of the manuscript includes notes, inserts, loose 
pages, and even the shape of the individual 
pages of the original. We were fortunate to be 
able to purchase this volume from Roger Wag¬ 
ner’s personal collection. 

The Music Library has focused attention on 
acquiring all available music manuscripts pub¬ 
lished in facsimile editions. Claude Abravanel, 
Music Librarian at the Rubin Academy in Jeru¬ 


salem, published “A Checklist of Music Manu¬ 
scripts in Facsimile Edition” in Notes, (Vol. 34, 
No. 3, March, 1978). James Coover, Music Li¬ 
brarian at SUNY Buffalo, followed this list with 
“Music Manuscripts in Facsimile Edition: Sup¬ 
plement” in Notes (Vol. 37, No. 3, March, 1981). 
Together these lists cite 456 facsimile manu¬ 
script editions, principally of composers of the 
classic or romantic periods. The UCLA Music 
Library owns a large number of these editions, 
which are housed in the Cage and are available 
for use within the library. 

S.F. 


Staff in Print 

Charlotte Georgi, UCLA Librarian for Man¬ 
agement Bibliography, and Robert Bellanti, 
Head, UCLA Management Library, have edited 
a volume entitled Excellence in Library Man¬ 
agement for the Haworth Press. Listed in the 
spring 1986 catalog, it is also a special issue of 
the Journal of Library Management, Vol. 6, No. 
3. The volume comprises the published pro¬ 
ceedings of the Tenth Annual Management 
Workshop, sponsored by the California chapter 
of the Special Libraries Association. Among the 
contributors is Gloria Werner, Associate Uni¬ 
versity Librarian for Technical Services at 
UCLA. 
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James K.M. Cheng Heads Oriental Library 


James K.M. Cheng, new head of the Richard C. 
Rudolph Oriental Library, comes to UCLA from 
the University of Chicago, where he was curator 
of the Far Eastern Library. 

He is a graduate of the Chinese University of 
Hong Kong in English Literature, the University 
of Kentucky in Librarianship, and is still pursu¬ 
ing the Ph.D. at the University of Chicago in East 
Asian Studies and Far Eastern Librarianship. 
His special field is Chinese intellectual history, 
particularly the formation of learned societies 
in China, and their history between 1895 and 
1949. 

Since 1972, when he began his career, he has 
developed a philosophy toward Far Eastern li¬ 
brarianship. It is based on the premise that East 
Asian area studies (i.e., Chinese, Japanese and 
Korean, whose collections make up the Oriental 
Library) have suffered from being labeled “exot¬ 
ic.” It is a consequence of the difficulty of the 
East Asian languages, but it has an unfortunate 
distancing effect on the staff, making them feel 
isolated, out of the mainstream. 

Yet he believes that the so-called exotic fields 
can properly be thought of as right in the main¬ 
stream because cultural diversity is the main¬ 
stream of America. Moreover, cultural diversity 
is the sine qua non of a great international uni¬ 
versity, such as UCLA. He strongly believes that 
area studies contribute to the diversity and vi¬ 
tality of the intellectual life of the university 
community. 

So, he said, it is up to the East Asian librarians 
to understand this and to propel themselves 
into the mainstream. In the library this means 
taking full part in shared management, learning 
the system so their budgeting and staff requests 
are not inappropriate, and above all, being team 
players. 

In a bibliographic sense as well, main- 
streaming may be an idea whose time has come, 
given the advances in information technology. 
The two national cataloging networks — OCLC 
and RLIN — are rushing to bring vernacular lan¬ 
guages on line, into the mainstream, as it were. 



James K.M. Cheng 


Cheng is overseeing a site test (one of eleven) of 
the new OCLC-CJK (Chinese-Japanese-Korean) 
terminal. His staff, within the next 90 days, will 
be inputting 100 full MARC records per month 
which will be displayed in the three vernacular 
characters. When the system is operational, he 
said, the database will be searchable by the pub¬ 
lic, and the romanized portions of the records 
can be loaded onto ORION. 

He said the Oriental Library is one of three 
major East Asian collections on the west coast, 
the other two being at the Hoover Institution 
(best collection on Chinese Communism) and 
UC Berkeley (strong in Humanities). Based on 
first impressions, he assessed UCLA’s strengths 
as Chinese and Japanese fine arts, ancient histo¬ 
ry, and archeology, and Japanese Buddhism. He 
was pleasantly surprised recently while brows¬ 
ing the stacks to come across original copies of 
the Weekly Bulletin of the National Palace Mu¬ 
seum published in Peking in the 1930s. 

Coming to UCLA has meant two firsts for 
James Cheng: first time living in Los Angeles, 
and first time working for a public institution. 
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“The UCLA campus is gorgeous,” he said. 
“And I am particularly impressed by the atmo¬ 
sphere of dynamic growth.” He pointed out that 
because of its strategic location and base re¬ 
sources, UCLA is in a unique position to devel¬ 
op the Pacific Rim and East Asian Studies pro¬ 
grams that the state of California has earmarked 
for development. 

He has set some preliminary goals for his ad¬ 
ministration: 

— To publicize the areas of strength of the 
Oriental Library by doing a new guide to the 
collections; 

— To make the collections more visible in the 
Los Angeles community, and, working in con¬ 
cert with library administration, to engage in 


fund raising to foster growth of the Oriental Li¬ 
brary’s collections; 

— To get to know the faculty who are the 
regular clientele of the Oriental Library, and 
make sure the service and acquisitions pro¬ 
grams respond to their needs; 

— To perfect the new decentralized acquisi¬ 
tions structure (begun two years ago); 

— To pursue the automation program vigor¬ 
ously. This includes not only the OCLC-CJK 
project mentioned above, but also entering the 
romanized records of 1,000 Chinese, Japanese 
and Korean serials into the ORION system. 

P.C. 


Library Exhibitions 


In the Art Library: Artists’ Books Exhibition 
#20: “4-Person Show.” On display through July 
31. 

In the College Library: Ten Centuries of History, 
featuring photo reproductions, documents and 
maps from Portugal’s National Archives made 
available by Professor Claude L. Hulet and the 
Department of Spanish and Portuguese. On dis¬ 
play through July 31. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): The Big Sleep, 
marking the publication of the Arion Press edi¬ 
tion of the classic Raymond Chandler mystery 
novel, and showing the original photographic 
prints by Professor Lou Stoumen of UCLA 
which were used to illustrate the book. On dis¬ 
play through September 30. 


University of California 
UCLA Librarian 
Administrative Office 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles, California 90024 


In the Biomedical Library: Halley’s comet and 
the life sciences, including a section on Ed¬ 
mund Halley’s numerous scientific accom¬ 
plishments. On display through September 5. 
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Music Wafts Through Powell Rotunda 


This Fall marks the start of the twenty-first 
year of Music in the Rotunda, a concert series 
spotlighting student and faculty performers of 
UCLA’s notable Department of Music. The se¬ 
ries was begun in Spring 1966 by then College 
Librarian and current Head of URL’s Technical 
Services Department, Norah Jones, and Music 
Department Chair Walter Rubsamen. The first 
performers were the Kjellberg Pro Musica En¬ 
semble, led by Music Professor Harold O. Kjell¬ 
berg. Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy and Vice 
Chancellor Charles E. Young sent letters of sup¬ 
port. 

This first concert spawned a series of four per 
year which remained essentially unbroken un¬ 
til 1983, when the series was cut back to three 
for financial reasons. Professor Robert Tusler 
took over the responsibility from Professor Rub¬ 
samen in fall 1966, and Lecturer Bess Karp took 
over from Tusler on his retirement in 1983. 
Wendy Nomura, College Library Administra¬ 
tive Assistant, coordinates the concerts for the 
1 ibrary. 

The concerts have always been free. Tickets 
are available at the College Library Reference 
Desk on a first come, first served basis, usually 
two weeks prior to a concert. Numerous indi¬ 
viduals and groups have requested use of the ro¬ 
tunda for Senior and MFA recitals. Student per¬ 
formers have included the Spring Chorale, the 
Baroque Chamber Ensemble, the Jon Hartmann 


Quartet (jazzj, Steven Elster (guitar), Jay Yepp 
(guitar), the UCLA String Quartet, the Touch- 
wood Ensemble, Lou Anne Neill (harp), and the 
Earls Court Players. 

Faculty performers have included Robert 
Tusler, Bess Karp, Sheridan Stokes, Yukiko 
Kamei, Shirley Marcus, Jihad Racy and Marie 
Gibson. 

A tradition for the last 19 years is the Twelfth 
Night Concert. UCLA’s Madrigal Singers, under 
the direction of Donn Weiss, perform tradition¬ 
al Christmas carols, hymns, and other music of 
the season every January. This concert has been 
a “sell-out” every year. 

It’s no secret that Jones, Rubsamen and Tusler 
were on to a good thing when they started the 
series. The rotunda’s acoustics are perfect for 
the Madrigal Singers, baroque ensembles, guitar 
solos, harpsichord, flute and piano. As a library 
employee, I must pass through the Rotunda 30- 
40 times a week, yet it’s only at the Rotunda 
Concerts that I am able to sit and enjoy its beau¬ 
ty. 

The 1986/87 concert schedule, and informa¬ 
tion on ticket availability can be obtained at the 
College Library reference desk after the fall 
quarter has begun. 

T.K.F. 


Book Center Sparks Enthusiasm 


The Center for the Book, a brainchild of Li¬ 
brarian of Congress Daniel J. Boorstin, is begin¬ 
ning to spark enthusiasm at the state level. 
There are even stirrings of interest in California, 
according to State Librarian Gary E. Strong. 

The center was established at Library of Con¬ 


gress (LC) in 1977 by an act of Congress. It seeks 
to stimulate public interest in books and read¬ 
ing, and to encourage the study of books in soci¬ 
ety. At its founding, Boorstin spoke in evangeli¬ 
cal terms of his aspirations for the center: 

The Library of Congress [he said] is our 
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John Y. Cole 


mission headquarters, but we hope and ex¬ 
pect to train and encourage missionaries 
all over our nation. Unlike some other 
missions, this mission is explosively ecu¬ 
menical . . . For the book is the most con¬ 
servative and the most liberal, the most 
traditional and the most revolutionary of 
media, the most atheistical and the most 
reverential, the most retrospective and the 
most futuristic. It is our duty to keep that 
mission energetically alive. 

The center is viewed primarily as a catalyst 
and source of ideas. Its program comprises sym-* 
posia, lectures, projects, exhibitions, and publi¬ 
cations. These are financed for the most part by 
private, tax-deductible contributions from indi¬ 
viduals and corporations. Major areas of inter¬ 
est are reading development, media and tech¬ 
nology, the international role of books, the his¬ 
tory of the book in society, children’s books, and 
book research and statistics. Center Executive 
Director John Y. Cole added this comment: 

The Center for the book is an exciting con¬ 
cept that brings together government and 
the private sector, nationally and locally, 
on behalf of books. The partnership, 
which we call the “community of the 
book,” is an important one that reminds us 


that our democracy was built on books, 
reading, and the written word. 

It was always expected that state centers 
would be formed to reinforce and extend the 
mission of the LC center. This began to happen 
in 1983 when the Florida Center for the Book 
was set up. Illinois followed suit in 1984. The 
most recent converts are Oklahoma and Oregon. 
Oregon named the advisory council for its state 
center in May of this year, and opened officially 
in early July. Four states hardly amount to a 
stampede, but others have applications pend¬ 
ing at LC, including Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. 

Librarians are playing key roles at the state 
level. In Oregon, for example, the center is locat¬ 
ed at the State Library in Salem. Wesley A. 
Doak, Oregon State Librarian, is coordinator. 

Likewise in California, librarians are taking 
the initiative. At the State Library, Strong said 
he has had informal discussions with a number 
of influential librarians about a Center for the 
Book, including Morris Polan, of the California 
State University, Los Angeles; Linda Crismond, 
of the Los Angeles County Library, and John C. 
Frantz, head of the San Francisco Public. 

“What’s needed, in my opinion, is a statewide 
umbrella organization where everyone with 
similar interests can get together to celebrate the 
book,” Strong said. “So far, nothing has jelled.” 

Aspiring state centers must meet certain crite¬ 
ria which include an organizing group that rep¬ 
resents a coalition of prominent book, library, 
business and educational groups from through¬ 
out the state or region; an Advisory Council; a 
state library willing to play an important role in 
the center and its activities; a statewide coordi¬ 
nator who is willing to devote substantial time 
to the center, and explicit plans for funding the 
center since it will not receive financial support 
from the LC center. 

At the same time, they can make use, where 
appropriate, of reading promotion themes and 
projects developed at the national level by the 
LC center. These include “1987 — The Year of 
the Reader,” Read More About It, Books Make a 
Difference, and A Nation of Readers. 

P.C. 
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Profile of Terry Ryan 


Theresa C. (Terry) Ryan, new head of ORION 
User Services, believes strongly that computers 
are changing the way researchers interact with 
data, and that librarians need to be on top of that 
process. 

“The impact of automation will be greater for 
libraries than for other institutions,” she said. 
“This is because the librarian’s job is managing 
information about information.” 

The unique role of the librarian has been that 
of a bridge between users and information. She 
has witnessed several “revolutions” in informa¬ 
tion storage and delivery, each of which was 
hailed as a pervasive change that would radical¬ 
ly alter the way people did things in libraries. 
She was referring to such innovations as 
microforms and video, which, though they’ve 
made a place for themselves in libraries, hardly 
made a dent in established practices. People 
still do research in much the same way. 

“Computers are different,” she said. “While 
the other ‘revolutions’ also involved new tech¬ 
nology, they did not really demand a new re¬ 
sponse from users, who remained essentially 
passive. In contrast, online computer systems, 
such as ORION, really do cast the user in an 
active role. 

“As microcomputers, arcade games and sys¬ 
tems like ORION train people to use computers 
as a matter of course, library patrons learn to 
expect the immediate access to information that 
seemed revolutionary just 15 years ago, and are 
impatient with anything else. 

“To be effective in this changing future, li¬ 
brarians must hold fast to the central nature of 
their role as intermediaries between data and 
recipient, while changing profoundly how they 
perform it,” she said. 

She emphasized that she doesn’t expect them 
to become computer scientists. It will be quite 
enough if they can bring the traditional values 
of the library profession to bear on the new tech¬ 
nology. 



Theresa C. (Terry) Ryan 


ing their unique function in a way that will be 
acceptable to new generations of patrons who 
are comfortable with computers and have a set 
of expectations conditioned by experience with 
computers.” 

Ryan’s perception of where the library profes¬ 
sion should be heading did much to motivate 
her move to UCLA. A history major at Stanford, 
she attended library school at the University of 
Washington, then worked in an elementary 
school library, and as head of reference in a pub¬ 
lic library, before settling on medical librarian- 
ship as a specialty. She worked five years as 
head of a naval hospital library, then moved to 
the Houston Academy of Medicine-Texas Medi¬ 
cal Center Library as head of acquisitions, rising 
eventually to be director of collection develop¬ 
ment. 

Her medical library jobs required increasing 
involvement in computer systems, including 
database searching, a circulation module, an ac¬ 
quisitions module, and eventually an integrated 
library system. Her interest in automation 
deepened, leading her to enroll in a degree pro¬ 
gram in Computer Information Systems at the 
University of Houston. When the opportunity at 
UCLA beckoned, it was a logical step to make a 
career shift to a fulltime systems management 
job. 


“There are plenty of computer scientists,” 
she said. “What we need are librarians perform- 
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Oral History Association UCLA Offspring 


“No one at UCLA seemed to object to our 
holding this meeting. They [University Library 
administrators] simply told us that if we could 
not operate it in the black, the deficit would 
have to come out of our program’s budget. It was 
a gamble, and I felt that only total success could 
justify the amount of time we spent on planning 
the local arrangements at work and frequently 
in the evenings.” 4 

So recalled James V. Mink in an article, “It 
Never Hurts to Give Things a Little Nudge,” 
published in the winter 1983 issue of the Oral 
History Association Newsletter. Mink went on 
to chronicle the hoping, anticipating, and fret¬ 
ting that accompanied planning the first nation¬ 
al oral history meeting in 1966. Mink was then 
university archivist and director, UCLA Oral 
History Program. Elizabeth Dixon was the na¬ 
tion’s first oral history librarian and at the time 
immediate supervisor of program activities. 
They, with their colleagues in the program and 
University Library, organized the resoundingly 
successful meeting at the University of Califor¬ 
nia’s Lake Arrowhead Conference Center. 

This fall the national Oral History Associ¬ 
ation, now 1500 members strong, “comes 
home” to Southern California for its twentieth 
anniversary meeting. Conference headquarters 
from October 23-26 will be the Hotel Queen 
Mary in Long Beach. The 1986 meeting is re¬ 
plete with panel discussions, workshops, pa¬ 
pers, and media sessions, as well as a continual 
screening of films drawing heavily upon oral 
history interviews that feature the American 
West’s ethnic and cultural diversity. 

Featured speakers include Carlos Castaneda 
(Ph.D., Anthropology, UCLA, 1973), author of 
several anthropological-philosophical works; 
Elena Poniatowska, prolific writer and inter¬ 
viewer from Mexico City; Gerald D. Nash (Uni¬ 
versity of New Mexico), author of the award¬ 
winning The American West Transformed: The 
Impact of the Second World War; and Larry Bur¬ 
gess, archivist-oral historian-librarian at the 
A.K. Smiley Library, Redlands. 

Oral history-turned-drama will be featured 
on the evening of October 24 in the form of two 
excerpts from the Steelworker’s Theatre Project, 
with Susan Franklin Tanner, Los Angeles, di¬ 


recting a cast of unemployed or retired workers, 
some from the now-demolished Bethlehem 
Steel plant in Vernon. 

On Saturday, October 25, in a unique depar¬ 
ture from past OHA meetings, program activi¬ 
ties will shift from the Queen Mary to five sepa¬ 
rate locations in the metropolitan Los Angeles 
area. Panel discussants and audience partici¬ 
pants will address and assess the role of oral 
history in documenting the peoples who live 
and work in San Pedro/Wilmington, Pasadena/ 
San Marino, Lincoln Heights, South Central Los 
Angeles, and the Pico-Union neighborhood. 
Featured in the panel discussion at the Califor¬ 
nia State Afro-American Museum at Exposition 
Park will be participants in the UCLA Oral His¬ 
tory Program’s Black Leadership in Los Angeles 
Oral History Project, supported in part during 
the past three years by the UCLA Institute of 
American Cultures in conjunction with the 
UCLA Center for Afro-American Studies. 

Current staff of the UCLA Oral History Pro¬ 
gram, carrying on in the tradition of Mink, Dix¬ 
on, and associates twenty years ago, have been 
heavily involved in the planning for OHA 1986. 
Director Dale Treleven is cochair of the program 
committee and chair of the media subcommit¬ 
tee; administrative assistant Alva Moore Ste¬ 
venson is a member of the local arrangements 
committee; principal editor Richard Candida 
Smith is serving on both program and local ar¬ 
rangements committees, and editor Emma Gee 
is a member of the media sessions subcommit¬ 
tee. 

The twentieth anniversary OHA meeting also 
has been an exercise in cooperation among 
many Southern California oral history pro¬ 
grams, historical societies, community librar¬ 
ies, and other groups whose combined oral his¬ 
tory efforts have made the regional collections 
among the best in the nation. 

Additional information about the 1986 annu¬ 
al meeting of the Oral History Association may 
be obtained by telephoning (213) 825-4932, or 
by writing to Dale E. Treleven, Director, Oral 
History Program, 136 Powell Library Building, 
UCLA, Los Angeles, California 90024. 

D.E.T. 
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William Beilin: An Appreciation 


Recognize this device? It is the Library Seal, 
designed nearly 35 years ago by Bill Beilin, the 
first library artist and a staff member in the De¬ 
partment of Special Collections. As Bill observed 
recently, over the years that seal “has appeared on 
everything from publications to potholders.” Of 
course he’s right. Recently it became the ID mark 
on the photocopy debit card. But its original use 
as a repetitive motif for the end papers in mil¬ 
lions of the Library’s volumes combines beauty 
and utility to create a superb calligraphic hall¬ 
mark of delicate white lettering on gray. 

There is another Beilin design, not all-purpose 
but seen frequently 
in the library, on 
campus, and around 
the world, for that 
matter. That is the 
calligraphic title of 
the UCLA Librarian. 

I watched the prog¬ 
ress of this rubricat¬ 
ed design as it de¬ 
veloped on Bill’s 
drafting easel. It 
took him quite 
awhile to come up 
with just the right 
version. University 
Librarian Powell, 
who ordered the ex¬ 
ecution of the de¬ 
sign, came around 
for his share of hovering, but in the end, it was 
Bill who had to be satisfied with the work. 

Although Bill was a jolly sort, one couldn’t 
push him. Besides, he had a number of other 
assignments. He was in charge of maps, includ¬ 
ing their cataloging, and he was doing all the 
library’s exhibits as well. Exhibits a la Beilin 
were masterpiece productions, some the like of 
which have never been seen since. All of the 
exhibit signs were original art work, and Bill’s 
delicate calligraphy graced the case labels. In 
the early 1950s there were exhibit cases in the 
downstairs lobby of Powell Library, in the ro¬ 
tunda and the adjoining room on the east, and in 


Special Collections which had both free stand¬ 
ing and built-in wall cases. So Bill had over a 
dozen cases to work with. 

During his library service, Bill was finishing a 
degree in Theater Arts. Then he went to New 
York to lend his creative talents to a wide variety 
of Broadway theatrical productions and motion 
pictures. Over the years newspaper critics have 
been lavish in their praise of Bill’s scenic work. 
When he decided to say goodbye to the hectic 
demands of Broadway life, he joined the Ring- 
ling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus. 
From his base in Sarasota, Florida, home of the 

circus, Bill worked 
the year-round with 
a staff of associate 
designers and set 
construction techni¬ 
cians to produce sets 
and float designs for 
circus spectaculars 
and extravaganzas. 

Now, even in his 
retirement Larry 
Powell is still after 
him. Recently he 
asked Bill to design a 
calligraphic title for 
The Anchor &■ Bull, 
an occasional news¬ 
letter of the Friends 
of the University of 
Arizona Library. Bill says that while he was oc¬ 
cupied with this task he happened to be sifting 
through some old lettering material. Voila, the 
final drawing for a new treatment of the letter¬ 
ing band of the UCLA Library Seal surfaced. Bill 
has never given up hope of replacing the exist¬ 
ing lettering with the “New and Improved Ver¬ 
sion.” As he observes: “It may have been seen 
by only two persons in the world!” It could be 
that the library will see a new version of its seal. 
Whatever, Bill has left his mark on the library, 
and we owe him a large debt of gratitude for the 
calligraphic riches he has bestowed on us. 

J.V.M. 
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Medical Classics Program Begins Fourth Season 


The fourth season of the UCLA Programs in 
Medical Classics will be launched on October 
7th with a talk on William Withering: The Bota¬ 
nist as Physician by Kenneth I. Shine, M.D., 
Professor of Medicine and Dean, UCLA School 
of Medicine. The program will be introduced by 
Ann B. Shteir, Associate Professor of Human¬ 
ities, York University, Toronto, Canada. 

This year’s series will consist of eight talks 
given over the course of the academic year. De¬ 
signed to enhance an appreciation of the ties 
between famous medical writings, clinical 
practice, basic research, and humanistic schol¬ 
arship, the series aims to bring together an inter¬ 
ested and convivial group of Southern Califor¬ 
nia medical bibliophiles, clinicians, medical 
faculty, staff, students, and guests to read, dis¬ 
cuss, and examine texts that embody significant 
advances in clinical practice and the medical 
sciences. Each program lasts one hour and fea¬ 
tures two speakers: one who provides an intro¬ 
duction to the work being discussed and one 
who then explores in detail the scientific and 
clinical meaning of the text, and its significance 
in the light of present-day medical practice. 

Those on the series mailing list who indicate 
that they will be attending a lecture are sent an 
abridged form of the text to be discussed. At the 
end of the lecture, the speaker and audience 
adjourn to the Rare Book Room in the 
Biomedical Library for sherry, conversation, 
and an opportunity to view books associated 
with the evening’s topic. Those who wish to 
may also attend a Dutch treat dinner at the Fac¬ 
ulty Center with the speakers after the sherry- 
hour. Over dessert and coffee, participants have 
an opportunity to query the speakers and dis¬ 
cuss the evening’s topic freely. (Tram service is 
provided.) 

The programs for the first half of the 1986- 
1987 season are: 

Tuesday, October 7. 

William Withering (1741-1799): The Botanist 
as Physician. 

Kenneth I. Shine, M.D., Professor of Medi¬ 
cine and Dean, UCLA School of Medi¬ 
cine. 

Introduction by Ann B. Shteir, P.h.D., Asso- 



The Medical Classics logo, taken from Hortus 
Sanitatis of c. 1500, represents the series’ dual-pre¬ 
sentation format and its focus on the medical text. 


ciate Professor of Humanities, York Uni¬ 
versity, Toronto, Canada. 

Tuesday, November 18. 

Sir Charles Bell (1774-1842): Surgeon, Anato¬ 
mist, Artist, Electro-Neurophysiologist. 
Charles A. Carton, M.D., Clinical Professor 
of Surgery, (Neurosurgery), UCLA School 
of Medicine, and Attending, Neurosur¬ 
gery, Cedars-Sinai Medical Center. 
Introduction by Robert G. Frank, Jr., Associ¬ 
ate Professor of Medical History and His¬ 
tory, UCLA. 

Tuesday, December 2. 

A Venetian Physician: Nicolaus Gupalatinus 
and the Arrival of Print in Italy. 

Richard H. Rouse, Ph.D., Professor of Histo¬ 
ry, UCLA. 

Introduction by Fredi Chiappelli, Director, 
Center for Medieval and Renaissance 
Studies and Professor of Italian, UCLA. 

With the cosponsorship of the Center for Me¬ 
dieval and Renaissance Studies. 
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Tuesday, January 13. 

Practicing Medicine in Edinburgh: William 

Cullen, 1760-1790. 

Guenter Risse, M.D., Ph.D., Professor and 
Chairman, Department of the History and 
Philosophy of the Health Sciences, Uni¬ 
versity of California, San Francisco. 

Introduction by Dora B. Weiner, Ph.D., Ad¬ 
junct Professor of Medical Humanities, 


Department of Psychiatry and 
Biobehavioral Sciences, and Department 
of History, UCLA. 

For further information about these pro¬ 
grams, or to be added to the series mailing list, 
telephone (213) 825-6940. 

V.S. 


Library Exhibitions 


In the Art Library: Artists’ Books Exhibition 
#19, examples from the Judith A. Hoffberg Col¬ 
lection of Bookworks and Artists’ Publications. 
On display through September 30. 

In the Art Library: The Art Exhibition Catalog, 
a survey of selected major art exhibition catalogs 
from three centuries, revealing the range and 
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variety of this important form of art publishing. 
On display through October 31. 

In the Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana: Leo¬ 
nardo’s Library, a continuing selective exhibition 
of books Leonardo da Vinci is known to have 
owned and read, in the editions he used. On dis¬ 
play through December 31. 

In the College Library: Handmade Papers of 
the World, from the collection of W.B. Beatty, dis¬ 
playing the special qualities, uses, and beauties of 
handmade papers, and supplying additional 
background materials, including examples of 
printing and book making. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): The Big Sleep, 
marking the publication of the Arion Press edi¬ 
tion of the classic Raymond Chandler mystery, 
and showing the original photographic prints by 
Professor Lou Stoumen of UCLA which were 
used to illustrate the book. On display through 
September 30, and moving to College Library Oc¬ 
tober 6 where it will remain until December 10. 
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ORION UPDATE 1986 

F aculty and students can now find ORION records for more than 60 percent 
of the 5.5 million books, journals, and other volumes owned by the UCLA 
Library. By December 1987, when approximately 75 percent of the library's cat¬ 
aloged holdings will be searchable online, the ORION system will be a rare com 
bination of size and functionality. Few library systems in the world combine 
ORION'S sophisticated searching and processing capabilities with a database of 
this size. 

The ORION database includes records for all 


materials on order or in process, plus a growing 
number of those cataloged. More than 50,000 cat¬ 
aloged titles are being added to ORION every 
month. This rapid growth reflects two projects to 
convert older printed records of library materials 
to online records, as well as the results of current 
cataloging activity. 

For the last two years, a contract with the J. 
Paul Getty Trust has supported the retrospective 
creation of online records for books and journals 
in selected disciplines of particular interest to 
Getty scholars. ORION now contains records for 
most of the library's holdings in the following 
subject areas: 


A-AZ 

General works 

B - BD, BH - BM 

Philosophy and relig¬ 
ion 

C-CT 

Auxiliary sciences of 
history 

D - DS, DX 

History: general and 
old world 

F1201+ 

History of Latin 
America 

H-HX 

Social sciences 

N-NX 

Art 

PR 

English literature 

TR 

Photography 

Z 

Bibliography 


By December 1987, records for all materials in 
these additional subject areas should be present in 
ORION: 


ORION GROWTH 
1985-1987 



85 85 86 86 87 87 
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BR-BX 
G - GB, GF - GV 

J - JF, JL - JN, JS - JX 


ML 

P - PF, PH, PM - PQ, PT 


U 

V 


Christianity 
Geography and 
anthropology 
Political sci¬ 
ence 

Music literature 
Language and 
literature 
Military science 
Naval science 


In addition to the Getty contract, the library 
has received state funds to create records for mate¬ 
rials to be transferred to the Southern Regional 
Library Facility (SRLF). The UCLA library has, 
for example, more than 18 million manuscripts. 
Within the year, ORION will contain about 1500 
collection records giving access to this rich 
resource for research. Records are also being 
added for a major portion of the older government 
documents collection, books with minimal 
records in the University Research Library card 
catalog, Hebrew materials, and older mono¬ 
graphs in the Biomedical, Law, and Engineering 
and Mathematical Sciences Library. 

Searching this enriched ORION database has 
been made more flexible with a new search com¬ 
mand called BROWSE NAMES. With this com¬ 
mand, a user can identify records that contain a 
name as an author or as a subject. The name 
searched may be that of a person, an organization, 
a conference, or a series. More information about 
using BROWSE NAMES and ORION'S other 
sophisticated searching commands is featured in 
ORION training sessions offered by several 
libraries on campus and in a new brochure, 
ORION Online. Reference departments in all cam¬ 
pus libraries have copies of this brochure and can 
answer questions about searching ORION. 


Searching ORION will be easier for library 
users this fall because ten new public access termi¬ 
nals have been installed, bringing the total to 37. 
The library has been able to add these new termi¬ 
nals because the Office of Academic Computing 
(OAC) is charging significantly less for comput¬ 
ing on its new IBM 3090 mainframe computer on 
which ORION operates. These lower OAC rates 
have also made searching ORION even more inex¬ 
pensive for faculty members using personal com¬ 
puters or terminals in their homes or offices. Fac¬ 
ulty interested in establishing an account to search 
ORION should call OAC User Relations a 
x57548. Off-campus users interested in estab¬ 
lishing ORION accounts should call ORION User 


Services at 825-7557. 

On the new public terminals in the University 
Research Library, the major diacritical marks and 
special characters, such as the umlaut, will dis¬ 
play properly when they are included in ORION 
records. The ability to display non-English 
words as they appear in print is uncommon in an 
online system; displaying diacritics is an exciting 
first step in developing this capability for ORION. 
The Oriental Library is experimenting with online 
records that include codes to represent pictorial 
characters for books in Chinese, Japanese, and 
Korean. As technology improves, pictorial char¬ 
acters such as these may be displayable on an 
ORION terminal screen. 


Planned new developments: a 
program to download ORION 
records to microcomputers, 
and a circulation/inventory 
control module . 


A larger database, more flexible searching, 
easier access to terminals, and improved displays 
have all added to ORION's usefulness to the 
UCLA Library's many users. The library is plan¬ 
ning two other developments to make ORION an 
even more valuable resource. A microcomputer 
program that will allow downloading of formated 
ORION records to personal computer database 
management and word processing files will be dis¬ 
tributed through the Microcomputer Information 
Center as soon as development is complete. With 
this program, personal computer users will be 
able to create their own databases and 
bibliographies of selected ORION records without 
tedious re-keying or tagging. 

A more ambitious ORION enhancement in 
development is a circulation/inventory control 
module. For library users, ORION circulation 
will provide more detailed information about what 
the library owns, complete with current circula¬ 
tion status and the ability to request holds and 
recalls online. To be tested in the spring, the 
circulation module is the last major component to 
be added to the system. When this module is 
fully implemented, ORION will be one of the 
nation's more powerful integrated online library 
information systems. 

T.R. 
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UCLA's Theatre Group, 1959-1966 


Gladys Cooper, John Abbott, and Director Lamont Johnson rehearse the Theatre Group's first production, Under Milkwood. 


University Archives has for some time held 
various records of UCLA's Theatre Group. 
Recently, under the direction of the University 
Archivist Philip Bantin and staff, GSLIS intern 
Cynthia Shelton completed the processing of 
these records. A sampling of materials for study 
of the Theatre Group is on display in the lobby, 
University Research Library, through 30 Novem¬ 
ber 1986. 

For a play to open in New York to good 
reviews in New York publications is still the tradi¬ 
tional route to theatrical fame and success. The 
rest of the country has not always accepted this. 
The Arena Stage in Washington, D.C. is 
considered the founder of a regional theater move¬ 
ment. In the late 1940s Margo Jones in Dallas 
and Nina Vance in Houston began influential 
companies and theaters. In the late 1950s and 
throughout the '60s, new directions in the theater 
from Europe — the plays of Genet, Beckett, and 
Britain's Angry Young Men — as well as off- 
Broadway debuts of American playwrights such 
as Edward Albee were received with more interest 
than Broadway productions. Theaters around the 
United States sought to provide the freshness that 
Broadway seemed no longer to have. In Los 
Angeles, the experiments began here at UCLA 
with the directors and actors of a production com¬ 
pany known as the Theatre Group. It was con¬ 
ceived in 1958. By 1962 Time called it "one of 


the most creative organizations in the American 
Theater." 

Abbott Kaplan, then director of University 
Extension, called together persons interested in 
professional theater at UCLA for a conference as 
Lake Arrowhead in 1958. Working with him was 
Wiliam Melnitz, soon to be named dean of the 
new College of Fine Arts. Others attending were 
Joanne Woodward and Paul Newman, Eva Marie 
Saint and Jeffrey Hayden, Elmer Bernstein and 
Kathy Nolan. Some of these became members of 
the board of directors of the Theatre Group, 
chaired by Kaplan. Frances Inglis of the Commit¬ 
tee on Fine Arts Productions served as executive 
coordinator. Extension publicity, under Ann 
Sumner, promoted Theatre Group productions. 
John Houseman, artistic director 1960-62, 
personally directed several productions. The first 
season included three plays, annnounced as 
staged readings: Under Milkwood, Mother Cour¬ 
age, and Sodom and Gomorrah. At the conclu¬ 
sion of their performances, Variety, in its succinct 
manner, rated the "one hit, one run, and one out." 
The "one out" ( Sodom and Gomorrah) deterred no 
one, and future seasons' plays were almost unani¬ 
mous successes. 

From the beginning the board of directors deter¬ 
mined to produce new plays and controver- 
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sial plays which would not necessarily be commer¬ 
cial in Broadway terms. Board minutes record 
decisions to make the plays rewarding theater for 
Los Angeles audiences, while of course keeping 
within the budget limits. Houseman stated that 
"through the universities we can reach the audi¬ 
ence that has simply ceased going to the theater 
because it is too much of an nuisance or because it 
is too expensive." Productions such as The Child 
Buyer, with its theme of adult corruption of chil¬ 
dren, and The Deputy, with its examination in dra¬ 
matic terms of Pope Pius XH's failure to con¬ 
demn Hitler, stirred thought-provoking contro¬ 
versy. Seldom-produced plays by known play¬ 
wrights (Strindberg's The Creditors, Ibsen's 
Rosmersholm, and Pirandello's Naked) also fig¬ 
ured prominently in the programming. 

Perhaps no play affected student audiences as 
much as Oh What a Lovely War. Lyndon 
Johnson's 1966 State of the Union address was 
quoted in the program to this production which 
opened days later: "It is a crime against mankind 
that so much courage, and so much will, and so 
many dreams, must be flung on the fires of war 
and death." The unintended irony of the late presi¬ 
dent's "must" suited exactly the tone of this bitter 
satire about World War I. This musical revue 
entertainment of England's Joan Littlewood, 
which had not been a success in its New York pro¬ 
duction, was freely adapted by director Edward 
Parone. His staging utilized the influences of 
commedia dell'arte, Bertolt Brecht, and Erwin 
Piscator. There was no set, just a black back¬ 
ground. A lightboard flashed headlines of death 
tolls until the glaring white was physically pain¬ 
ful. Simple Pierrot costumes in black and white 
underscored the nonsense of songs about keeping 
home fires burning. Every resource of 
Shoenberg Hall was used to engage the audience 
in the insanity and inanity of what was being 
enacted. Doors to backstage were used in the 
action. Singers posed on the stairs from the stage 
to the audience. Like nightclub cigaret-girls, 
actresses moved through the audience, lulling and 
entertaining them until actors with guns and flags 
rushed from the rear of the auditorium only to be 
killed as they reached the stage. The raised 
orchestra platform used as a stage apron 
descended to become a grave being dug. In the 
final scene, actors sang a lilting tune — about sit¬ 
ting out the war in Paris, spending pay in some 
cafe, and fighting off women day and night — 
and showered the audience with confetti and bal¬ 
loons. 

The pleasure of shaking off the confetti soon 


became the horror of removing the memory of 
World War I bloodshed. Headlines flashed 
across the stage quickly became the flashing of 
similar headlines coming at all readers and 
viewers daily from Vietnam. Merely one of the 
Theatre Group's efforts to stage a confrontation 
between audience and production, this would be, 
as wrote the Hollywood Reporter reviewer, "one 
of the few pieces of stagecraft that can be exactly 
called indelible." 

Houseman believed that the Theatre Group's 
important contribution "was a preoccupation with 
the audience, rather than a desire to satisfy the 
spare-time libido of the actors." Yet the pro¬ 
ductions could not have gone on without the 
actors, diverse Hollywood talents who could have 
made more in movies than the Theatre Group's 
minimum wage, including such established 
actors as Edie Adams, Gladys Cooper, John 
Kerr, Mercedes McCambridge, Paula Prentiss, 
Robert Ryan, and Dean Stockwell. The city's 
ambitious hopefuls sometimes gave support and 
sometimes starred. Ed Asner, Susan Browning, 
Cloris Leachman, Carroll O'Connor, Telly 
Savalas, and Katherine Ross were among such 
then unknowns. 

Houseman's involvement drew national atten¬ 
tion. The early success of Paul Shyre's adapta¬ 
tion of John Dos Passos's USA. also attracted 
interest and it was his adaptation and direction of 
John Hersey's The Child Buyer which caused the 
stalwart New York Times to send its theater 
critic Howard Taubman to UCLA. He gave Los 
Angeles and the production group its just reward: 
"No matter how little you have heard about it, 
there is professional theater in southern 
California, and it has an audience. Indeed, the 
audience is eager, willing to make up its own 
mind and ready to respond to plays that have not 
yet won the imprimatur of New York." 

The records of the Theatre Group in the 
University Archives include printed announce¬ 
ments and programs and excellent photographs of 
all productions. Correspondence and memos are 
primarily oriented toward publicity and produc¬ 
tion details. Actors and writers and musicians 
wrangled for contracts and places to stay (the 
Claremont Hotel in Westwood was available for 
six dollars a day). Rehearsals were sometimes 
held in the dental building. Faculty lounges were 
commandeered for dressing rooms. Rehearsal 
necessities for USA. were regular tea, powdered 
coffee, and cube sugar. And Bufferin and ash¬ 
trays. And sharp pencils. Actors were told the 
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Theatre Groups would not pay their parking 
tickets. 

Plays were most often produced in 
Schoenberg Hall, not Royce Hall, a house which 
would have demanded the sale of too many tickets 
for experimental efforts. Classrooms were also 
used, Humanities Building (now Rolfe Hall) Audi¬ 
torium and Haines Hall 39. A memo stated that 
"classes are still in session and any stage settings 
except for black drapes will be impossible." 
Limiting adverse surroundings spurred produc¬ 
tion designers to devise simple effective settings 
— even using the black drapes, sometimes with 
sumptuous costumes showcased against them. In 
Shoenberg, proscenium productions used full 
sets, such as the evocative period setting for 
Rosmersholm, Gordon Davidson's first produc¬ 
tion with the group. One production did make it 
to Royce Hall, the splendid revival of Leonard 
Bernstein's Candide. 

In the mid-1960s Los Angeles attracted 
national attention with the long-awaited opening 
of the downtown Music Center. Reviews of Oh 
What a Lovely War also contained news of the 
Theater Group's move. Though some money had 
been given for a campus theater, seemingly the 
sentiment for its continuance at UCLA was not 
widespread. Although Chancellor Franklin D. 
Murphy had been quoted as saying, "what a 
nearby hospital means to a medical man, a theater 
means to a drama student," Dean Melnitz, in his 
oral history, suggested a jealousy between Thea¬ 
ter Arts faculty and the professionals on campus. 
The Theatre Group, by this time under the direc¬ 
tion of Gordon Davidson, moved to the Music 



The July 1966 Royce Hall production of Candide. Gordon 
Davidson directed this production. Carroll O'Connor as Dr. 
Pangloss is about to be hanged. 


Center as its permanent resident company. An 
Arts & Architecture reviewer thought there was 
room in Los Angeles for at least two professional 
companies and decried the move. It was 
announced that another group would be formed 
on campus, though that has never occurred. The 
Music Center Theatre Group/Mark Taper Fo¬ 
rum has continued to make distinguished history 
separate from, but linked to, its beginnings at 
UCLA. 

D.L. 


Gift Collections 


The Library wishes to acknowledge the gener¬ 
osity of the following donors who have recently 
made significant gifts of research materials to the 
university: 

Steven Keats, screenplays, including those 
for Carny, Deadly Force and Death Wish, which 
will be kept in the Theatre Arts Library; 

Marin Pundeff, volumes dealing with his¬ 
tory and the social sciences; 


Alan H. Kurtzman, modem American po¬ 
etry and prose, all volumes in first or otherwise 
significant editions; 

George Vajna, journals and books dealing 
with environmental planning; 

Richard C. Rudolph, rare books in the Jap¬ 
anese language from the Chujo School of Obstet¬ 
rics, which will be kept in the History Division of 
the Biomedical Library. 
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Profile of Michael M. Noga 


Michael M. Noga took over in July as head of 
UCLA's Geology and Geophysics Library. A 
native of Cleveland, Ohio, he has been working 
in California since 1982, most recently as acting 
head of Stanford University's Earth Sciences 
Library. 

He rates the UCLA collection as one of the 
best in the country, especially in geo- and plane¬ 
tary physics. This was an important element in 
his decision to come to UCLA. Moreover, unlike 
Stanford's, UCLA's acquisitions scheme is decen¬ 
tralized, with branches ordering books directly 
from publishers. This was an attractive facet of 
the job. Finally, he was excited by the chance to 
work with ORION, UCLA's online information 
system, which has attractive serials check-in fea¬ 
tures. 

Noga brings a varied scientific background to 
his present position. He was graduated from 
Case Western Reserve University with a bache¬ 
lor's degree in Biology, but he also amassed 
enough elective units in Geology almost to claim a 
minor in that subject. Bitten by the environmental 
bug, he planned a career in natural resources man¬ 
agement. For three years after graduation, he 
worked as a research assistant in an aquatic eco¬ 
logy project, measuring the distribution of zoologi¬ 
cal plankton in small lakes as related to light and 
wind patterns. As a result of that experience, he 
became fascinated by maps and map-making, and 
enrolled in a masters program in Economic Geog¬ 
raphy at the University of Cincinnati. He soon 
realized, however, that traditional, pre-computer 
cartography (as it was taught at the University of 
Cincinnati) demanded more graphic flair than he 
possessed. Casting about for a way to combine 
his subject knowledge with the new technology, 
he came across the librarianship program at Case 
Western Reserve, which emphasized computers 
and information science. 

After obtaining his MLS in 1982, he accepted 
a position at Stanford as map specialist in the 
Earth Sciences Library. With the job came refer¬ 
ence responsibilities in Geology and Petroleum 
Engineering, plus a log of database searching. 
He became acquainted with RLIN, the Research 
Librarys Group online cataloging system, and 
SOCRATES, a user-friendly offshoot designed 
for public access to the collection. SOCRATES is 



Michael M. Noga 


analagous to ORION, but lacks several of the lat¬ 
ter's features, e.g., a serials module. 

Using his data-processing skills, he produced 
a serials list for Earth Sciences using the campus 
mainframe computer. Map serials were incorpo¬ 
rated as well, and could be printed out separately. 

He designed a map database, employing 
SPIRES software, with a novel grid locator fea¬ 
ture meant to ease patron access to specific maps. 
It worked as follows: a map of the world is 
posted at each terminal. The map is divided by a 
grid into small areas, each of which is assigned a 
unique number. The partron locates his area of 
interest on the map, notes the grid number, and 
then enters it into the computer. The computer 
retrieves records of the library holdings of maps 
with that grid number. 

The data base is being considered for imple¬ 
mentation on SOCRATES. It has also been 
widely discussed among map librarians. Noga 
was gratified to learn that the grid locator idea has 
been adopted by other librarians seeking to 
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develop map databases. 

Noga garnered solid experience in end-user 
training, which is the coming thing is reference 
service, especially in technical branches with 
expert clientele. He taught clients—mostly petro¬ 
leum and civil engineers — to search the Chemi¬ 
cal Abstracts database, employing user-friendly 
software provided by STN, a database vendor 
operating out of Columbus, Ohio. What got the 
project going was STN's attractive discount pric¬ 
ing, which enabled the branch (with contributions 
from academic departments) to purchase a substan¬ 
tial block of searching time each month. If the 
basic block was not exceeded, end-users paid 
nothing. If it were exceeded, they were billed pro¬ 
rata, but this cost was discounted substantially. 

His first goal on the job here is to set up a well- 
defined collection development policy. He 
pointed out that this is no easy task because much 


of the material comes from such scattered sources 
as small geological societies , the federal govern¬ 
ment, state agencies, and small firms. For these 
reasons, much of the collection is not amenable to 
approval plans. 

Consequently, he noted," Librarians in special¬ 
ized academic libraries need to pay close attention 
to the research communities that they serve. This 
includes attendance at the major annual conven¬ 
tion of the researchers." 

This is Noga's first time living and working in 
southern California. He has settled into an apart¬ 
ment in West Los Angeles, and enjoys long walks 
on the beach. He has learned the hard way (he 
does not own a car) that thing are widely sepa¬ 
rated in Los Angeles. Undaunted, he plans to do 
a lot of exploring during the coming months. 

P.C. 


In Memoriam Peggy Christian 


Former president of the Friends of the UCLA 
Library, former chairman of the local chapter of 
ABAA, proprietor of an antiquarian bookshop of 
notable charm and quality, Peggy Christian died 
in May of this year leaving a void her many cus¬ 
tomers and friends will find difficult if not 
impossible to fill. 

Peggy was a person of unusual integrity and 
character, respected for her fine mind, her impec¬ 
cable taste and standards, and her willingness to 
live by her moral principles even at great 
inconvenience and cost to herself. 

Infinitely patient with beginning book col¬ 
lectors or newcomers to the book business who 
sought her advice, she was intolerant of stupidity 
or malice, although she would forgive blunderers 
if she felt they harbored no ill will. 

There was nothing she enjoyed more than a 
good talk, whether it was philosophic or bibliogr¬ 
aphic; but she enjoyed it most when it enhanced 
her background of information and broadened her 
view. The way some people do crossword puz¬ 
zles, so Peggy collated books, searching for the 
secrets of book production hidden in press marks 
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and signatures and the evidences of imposition. 
She was meticulous and hated loose ends. When 
she was desperately ill and knew she had only a 
few days of her life left, still mulling a theory she 
had developed about 19th century printing prac¬ 
tices, she managed to find some important 
supporting evidence and insisted on getting this 
information to G. Thomas Tanselle, vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Guggenheim Foundation, with whom 
she had been carrying on a running cross-country 
discussion about her idea. 

From a small used book store on Western Ave¬ 
nue and then on Santa Monica, with books to 
please a variety of tastes and weekly chess games 
in the romantic tradition of Christopher Morley's 
Haunted Bookshop, she grew into a major influ¬ 
ence in the Los Ajngeles book world. Although 
the chess games stopped and the used books gave 
way to more important books in more elegant sur¬ 
roundings, the tradition of bookshop-as-gathering- 
place continued. Almost any Saturday found inter¬ 
esting people gathered at Peggy's shop as much 


for a talk with her and any others who might have 
dropped in as for the marvelous books which 
might be found. 

Librarians and faculty knew her shop and 
many of them were among the Saturday browsers 
and talkers. She was interested in the UCLA 
library; she knew our collections and gave us 
many gifts to support and enchance them; while 
she was president of the Friends, she worked at 
increasing the membership, trying to find ways to 
reach out for corporate participation, convinced 
that nobody should have a free ride and that even 
corporate executives should be or could be as 
much in love with books and libraries as she was. 

In memory of Peggy Christian, the Friends of 
the Library have given the Department of Special 
Collections money for a book that will reflect 
some of this feeling she had. We think she would 
have liked that. 

H.B. 


Library Exhibitions 

In the Biomedical Library: Biomedical Li¬ 
brary, Information Center In Motion, describing 
the services and accomplishments of the library 
staff. On display through December 31. 

In the University Research Library Lob¬ 
by: UCLA's Theatre Group, 1959-1966, a sam¬ 
pling of materials from the University Archives 
(see story on page 43). On display through De¬ 
cember 31. 

In the University Research Library 
(Department of Special Collections): A 

Fistful of Books: Edward James & the James 
Press , a selection of the press's publications 
between 1931 and 1939. On display through 
January 15. 
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